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- ABSTRACT 

This report is one of a series of disciplinary 
planning studies carried out by the Advisory Qonaittee on Acadeaic 
Planning. Tuis report concerns the field of graduate study in 
education in Canada. fiecoaae&daUons include; ( 1) The universities 
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S prograas and other types, of post-baccalaureate prograas in education. 
(2y Deans of Education if hould establish broadly-based coordinating 
groups for Jail foras of ; professional study for teachers including 
both graduate and undergraduate york. (3) scholarship granting bpdies 
and educational authorities should exaaine the types of financial 
support appropriate to students of education and provide appropriate 
levels of (support. For planning ^purposes figures are presented for 
enrollaent; for 1976-77 doctoral and Masters prograas in education. 
Appendices include: report of consultants; coaaents by universities; 
procedures' of the planning study] and teras of reference* 
(Author/PG) ) 
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FOREWORD 



The Advisory Committee on Academic Planning (ACAP), as presently 
constituted, was established by the Ontario Council on Graduate Studies 
at the request of the Council of Ontario Universities in January, 1971, 
The Advisory Committee's terms of reference were directed broadly toward 
the effective planning and rationalization of long-term graduate 
development in Ontario's universities both at the level of individual 
disciplines and at a more general level. The Advisory Committee's 
activities are based on the premise that graduate work is the one area 
of university activity in which specialization among universities, 
cooperative arrangements and comprehensive planning are most necessary. 

In March, 1971, concern over the rising costs for support of 
graduate work prompted the Ontario government to institute a general 
embargo on funding for any new graduate programme, that is, one which 
had no students enrolled on Hay 1, 1971. This embargo was subsequently 
modified to include only those disciplines in which over-expansion was 
felt to be potentially most serious. ACAP was to begin immediately 
planning studies in those disciplines which remained embargoed. 

The disciplinary planning process begins with the formation of a 
discipline group composed of one representative from each university with 
an interest in graduate work in the planning area. The discipline group 
assists in defining the precise academic boundaries of each study, 
scrutinizes the data collection forms, prepares a list of potential 
consultants, maintains contact with the consultants during the study, and 
prepares a commentary on the consultants 1 report. 

The final decision on consultants for the planning study is made 
by ACAP. The consultants are requested to make recommendations on 
programmes to be offered in Ontario, desirable and/or likely enrolments, 
the division of responsibility for programmes among universities, and the 
desirable extent of collaboration with related disciplines. 

While the consultants 1 report is the single largest element in the 
final report on the planning study, ACAP considers the statement of each 
university's forward plans to be most significant. These forward plans 
are usually outlined prior to the planning study, and are used as a basis 
for comments from the universities concerned on the consultants 1 report. 

On receipt of the consultants 1 report, and comments on it from the 
discipline group and the universities, ACAP begins work on its own recom- 
mendations for submission directly to the Council of Ontario Universities. 
COU considers the input from all sources, and prepares the position of the 
Ontario university community, 
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the following report is ,one of a series of disciplinary planning 
studied carried out by the Advisory Committee on Academic Planning and 
to be published by the Council of Ontario Universities. The emphasis 
of the report is on forward planning, and it is hoped that the 
implementation of COU ! s recommendations will help to ensure the more 
ordered growth and development of graduate studies in Ontario's 
universities. 



Council of Ontario Universities 
Conseil des University de 1 'Ontario 



Report and Recommendations Concerning Graduate Studies in Education 



On the instruction of the Council of Ontario Universities! the Advisory 
Committee on Academic Planning has conducted a planning assessment for 
education. The resultant report from ACAP is attached, together with the 
consultants 1 report, the comments by the Discipline Group, and the comments 
of the individual universities. The procedures followed and the planning 
techniques used are described in the ACAP report and are not repeated here. 
It is important for the reader to read the ACAP report and attachments in 
order to understand the recommendations in this Report from COU. 

The Council received the ACAP report and supporting documentation on 
June 1, 1973. The contents of the document were debated on July 19 and on 
October 16, 1973. At the October 16 meeting, the Council agreed to request 
(through ACAP) that the universities and the Discipline Group make reports on 
the desirable and likely distributions of master 9 s enrolment amongst the uni- 
versities in 1976-77. At this meeting all recommendations of a general nature 
except Recommendation 1 were approved. At the January 31, 1974 meeting of COU, 
following receipt of the supplementary report on enrolment, Recommendation 1 
on graduate enrolment and recommendations for individual universities were 
approved. 

As a result of these discussions this Report and Recommendations were 
prepared and approved by the Council on March 1, 1974. The Report is addressed 
to the Committee on University Affairs and the universities of Ontario. 

The following principles have been adopted and will apply to this and 
all other COU Reports arising out of assessments. 

1. Discipline assessments by ACAP should form the basis for planning by 
the universities of their development of graduate studies, particularly 
PhD programmes i On the basis of these assessments, COU should make its 
own recommendations on currently embargoed programmes. Each university 
must retain the freedom and responsibility to plan and implement its 
own academic development. However, the universities in embarking on 

a cooperative planning process have signalled their intentions of co- 
operating with the COU recommendations. 

2. Universities generally plan their emphases in graduate study on the 
bases of related departments, not of single departments. Initially, 
the sequential nature of the discipline planning assessments makes 
this difficult. However, by the Summer of 1974 there will have been 
assessments of most of the social sciences, all of the physical 
sciences, engineering doctoral work, and a number of professional 
areas. On the information and recommendations then available, each 
university should be able to make decisions concerning its support 
of graduate programmes in these areas. Amendments to university 
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responses to the individual discipline planning assessments nay 
then be made in the wider context of a group of related disciplines 
and amendments to COU's original Reports on an individual discipline 
may be required. 

3. The first concern in planning id to review the quality of grrduate 
opportunities and of students in Ontario universities and to make 
judgments about how to proceed or not proceed based on quality 
considerations. The procedures have made use of highly-qualified 
independent consultants who have no direct interest in th4 universities 
in Ontario. Accordingly, COU feels bound to accept thei* judgments 
about quality where they are stated clearly unless unconvinced that 
their conclusions about quality are consistent with their evidence. 
COU's recommendations in the case of programmes whose quality is found 
open to question will call for an appraisal unless the university con- 
cerned decides to discontinue the programme. 0C6S has established pro- 
cedures for appraisals consequent to an assessment. If the continuation 
of a weak programme is particularly desirable to complement the province's 
offerings, the recommendation will be to strengthen it, with an appraisal 
following that action. It is also possible that if there were found to 

be too large a number of broadly-based programmes there could be a recom- 
mendation to discontinue the weakest; in this case, an appraisal for 
a more limited programme might be relevant. 

4. A second consideration is the scope of opportunities for graduate work 
in the discipline. Do the Ontario programmes together offer a satis- 
factory coverage of the main divisions of the discipline? 

5. Numbers of students to be planned for will depend on the likely number 

of applicants of high quality and in some cases may relate to an estimate 
of society 1 s needs. Such estimates may be reasonably reliable in some 
cases and not in others. If the plans of the universities appear to be 
consistent with the likely number of well-qualified applicants and there 
is either no satisfactory basis for estimating needs or there is no 
inconsistency between a reasonable estimate of need and the universities' 
plans, then COU will take note of the facts without making recommendations 
on the subject of numbers. 

If the numbers being planned for by the universities are grossly 
out of line with the anticipated total of well-qualified students, or 
a reliable estimate of needs, COU will make appropriate corrective 
recommendations. Depending on the circumstances, these may call for 
a change in the total numbers to be planned for and indications of which 
institutions should increase, decrease, or discontinue. The recommenda- 
tions in serious cases may need to specify departmental figures for 
each university for a time. If the numbers being planned for are in- 
sufficient, the recommendations may call for expansion, or new programmes, 
and may have implications for both operating and capital costs. 

Unless there are exceptional circumstances, the recommendations 
concerning enrolment will not call for a university to refuse admission 
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to any well-qualified student who wishes to work in a field in 
which that university offers a programme and in which it has the 
capacity to accommodate the student, 

6. The quality of graduate programmes is partly dependent on size* 

and fdF 1^ 

scope, there is a minimum size of enrolment below which quality may 
suffer* That number cannot be expressed for the discipline as a whole 
but only for individual programmes depending on their purpose, their 
resources and their design* 

7. Universities will be expected to notify COU if they intend to depart 
from the COU Report in any way which they believe might have a signifi- 
cant bearing on the provincial plans* 

8. Appraisals arising as the result of assessments are to be based on the 
standards but not necessarily the scope of the acceptable programmes 
in the province. 



General observations concerning education 

1. At the present time doctoral education programmes exist only at the 
universities of Toronto and Ottawa* Master f s programmes exist at the 
University of Toronto* University of Ottawa and Queen's University, 
and there is a MSc programme in extension education at the University 
of Guelph* In addition there are students enrolled in graduate courses 
at the University of Western Ontario, Brock University and the University 
of Windsor. The proposed programmes at Lakehead University and the 
University of Western Ontario have received favourable appraisal* 

2« There is no need for more doctoral education programmes since the 
number of doctoral students is not expected to grow markedly* 

3* A significant expansion in graduate work in education at the master's 
level must be planned for a number of reasons* The demand for upgrading 
of teaching qualifications is strong since the minimum qualifications 
for entry to teaching have been increased* The proportion of teachers 
qualified to pursue graduate studies will rise as more teachers receive 
bachelor degrees • The professionalization of specialties such as 
counselling and guidance will create additional, demand for study opportu- 
nities at the graduate level. The demand from principals and super- 
visory staff to obtain further training will add to the pressure for 
graduate work* Education has been an underdeveloped field at the graduate 
level in Ontario. 

4* There should be no general inhibition tending to prevent any university 
from becoming involved in education studies at the master's level as 
long as either one of the following conditions are met: The university 
has an established teacher education programme with sufficient highly- 
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competent staff members In the appropriate specializations in 
education or the university has some staff members in education and 
a specific plan f<:x supplementing their contributions with contri- 
butions from appropriate related fields. 



Recommendations 

» - ■ ■ - ii * 

It is recommended that: 

1. For planning purposes the following figures be used as the 1976-77 
enrolment expectations within the universities during 1974 and that 
the figures be reviewed early in 1975 and annually thereafter. 



Enroloent 


expectations 


for 1976-/7 in education, 


Ontario 






1976- 


77 


University 




Doctorate 


Master's 


Toronto ' 


FT 


290 


220 




PT 


210 


1,730 


Ottawa 


FT 


50 


130 




PT 


60 


620 


Queen's 


FT 




20 




PT 




210 


Western 


FT 




45 




PT 




60 


Guelph 


FT 




25 




PT 




35 


Lakehead 


FT 




5 




PT 




50 


York 


FT 




10 




PT 




55 


Unidentified 


FT 




25 




PT 




260 


Total 




610 


3,500 


Total F.T.E. 




421 


1,386 



The unidentified total in the master's column 1976-77 is to allow for 
the possibility that there may be additional programmes , possibly at 
Brock or McMaster or Windsor, or expansion of enrolments elsewhere. 
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2* The universities require for admission to master's level work in 

the field of education that the applicant have one of the following 
or its equivalent t 

(a) a general arts or science degree with at least second-class 
standing plus one year of professional education studies with 
equivalent standing; 

(b) any Ontario four-year bachelor's degree with at least second- 
class standing; 

with, in each case, appropriate standing in specific undergraduate 
courses which are necessary for entry to a particular programme or 
field of specialization. 

In addition, exceptional students not meeting the usual require- 
ments should be eligible for consideration. Probationary admission 
and transition programmes should also be available, 

3. Scholarship granting bodies and education authorities examine the types 
of financial support appropriate to students of education and provide 
appropriate levels of support. 

4. No new doctoral programme be initiated until (a) the staff for the 
proposed programme has had substantial experience in master's level 
work in education; (b) the demand for doctoral work can be shown to the 
satisfaction of the Council of Ontario Universities to have increased 
to the point where new programmes are needed and; (c) favourable ap- 
praisal has been obtained. 

5. The Deans of Education establish broadly-based coordinating groups for 
all forms of professional study for teachers including both graduate 
and undergraduate work. 

6. The universities encourage the development of Master of Arts in Teaching 
(MA(T)) programmes and other types of post-baccalaureate programmes. 

7. Brock University work towards upgrading the qualifications of its staff 
and documenting the kinds of programmes that it could most usefully 
promote with other faculties, with a view to the development of master's 
work at a time consistent with the university's overall priorities. 

8. The University of Guelph proceed with its plans to continue the MSc 
in extension education. 

9. Lakehead University offer MEd programmes in Administration and 
Curriculum. 

10. McMaater University develop its proposals for the MA(T) programs^ in 
view of its strength in several arts and science departments. 
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the University Of Ottawa deVotb itself to solving it* our rent problems 
of staff overload and tQ strengthening its research ac tivi tie* j while 
maintaining its valuable contribution as a bilingual institution » The 
UniveriEiitV ahould continue its current MEd and Pht) progr^^es* 

Queen 1 a University tidily the paci of its original- proposed programme 
of expansion by setting back the initiation date^o 
by at least one year. Consideration should be given to, the j>riotities 
in determining the order in lAi^h progtaiames in curticjilu^i admittis trac- 
tion » educational technology and counselling are lhtro4ubed* Further 
$H6iii should be made to add iAterdis^i^linaty faculty atvength^ in 
the fields of administration^ currioulum* Educational technology > eleftan- 
tary education and community education; ^ ; V 

Th* University of Toronto continue its Out rent MA* MEd y Phi) and Edt> 
prog* aimeS and contemplate the introduction of poet*do6toral work in 
selected areas* 

The University of Western Ontario plan the development of graduate 
studies in education subject to a > \ 

(1) continued strengthening of the academic qualifications ind 
experience of College of Education staff j 

(2) the utiU 

: .' the University, and; ' ■ ' ■ %y ;;- : X 5 'Ms H.p. i/i %\: I 

(3) the provision of additional splice* : = > 

The University of Windsor work towards upgrading the ^ualiftw^ 
its staff and documenting the programmes that it could tos^ usefully 
promote with other f acuities to tht MBW I * 

' work* ?£f ;| / • , v v ■ : .- : ;V'-;'- : ';;''^ i,V : J*0 i f ^. 7 v |v ■r^'^^ 1 ''':^; 

/*ork University develop it$ master fa programs > of faring an J*A (t) in 
faculties With graduate strength v an 1^ 

tion with the Department of Psychology, and an M&J in Administration in 
collaboration with the Faculty of A^nistrative Studies. 

The Discipline. Croup report in December 1974 on the implementation of 
these recommendations up to that time, mtke specific reports on the 
development Of new graduate, programmes and keep a watching brief on 
graduate studies in education in the province* 

in view of the acceptance of these recommendations by COU and the com- 
pletion of this planning assessment \ CUA request the Minister to remove 
the embargo on education in accordance with the original announcement 
of the Minister that new graduate programme s would be embargoed until , 
for each discipline » a planning study has been conducted • 



R* i Recommendation 1 



Since education is a discipline where significant expansion of 
\ graduate work is recommended, it is particularly important to stress 
that the figures given for enrolment expectations should not be inter- 
preted as quotas, nor as inhibitions on universities accepting well- 
qualified students. 

■ The Discipline Group's recommendations for master's enrolment are 
shown in Appendix H. 



Re J Recommendation 7 _ . 

The Five Year Plan submitted by Brock University and approved by the 
Minister does not include graduate work in education. 

Re: Recommendation 12 

According to the University response, Queen's University has deferred 
the expected dates of initiation of all proposed programmes by one ye 
with continuous scrutiny of all such programmes. 

Re: Recommendations 7-16 

References to enrolment and MA(T) programmes which appear in the ACAP 
recommendations related to the individual universities are deleted 
from this Report only because they are redundant to Recommendations 
1 and 6. 



March 1, 1974 
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PROCEDURE 



On the advice of the Ontario Council on Graduate Studies, the Council 
of Ontario Universities on May 14, 1971, instructed the Adyi$oify Con^ 
mittee on Academic Planning to conduct a formal planning assessment for 
education* 

A Discipline Group was formed consisting of a member named by each inter- 
ested wiyersity. A list of members is attached as Appendix E, 
Professor R, A. Spencer later replaced by Professor At Kruger held the 
ACAP education portfolio and attended meetings when ACAP representation 
was necessary* v": 

The procedure and terms of reference for the planning assessment are 
attached as Appendix D« 

The Discipline Group began its meetings in September 1971 • In accordance 
with the procedure, the Discipline Group provided ACAP vita a list of 
possible consultants* ACAP obtained the services of Dr. H> S. Baker, 
Human Resources Research Council, Professor R. Danielle; University of 
British Columbia, Dr. t> W. Downey, L«W« Downey Research Aasociates and 
Professor W, Taylor, University; of Bristol. Brief curricula vitarw 
appear as Appendix G. Professor Danielle played the role of the senior 
Canadian academic from outside the discipline in this planning assessment. 
The consultants held their first meeting in Toronto in June 1972 > 
discussed with the Discipline Group their schedule of visit a to the 
universities. These took place during September V f:0i 

The draft report of recommendations was presented to the Discipline Group 
for informal comments on January 4, 1973, and the final report was sub- 
sequently received and distributed March 9, 19 73* The Discipline Group 
and the universities were requested to submit comments to ACAP by April 9. 
The Discipline Group was also given the opportunity to add to its comments 
after it had seen the comments of the universities. 

After receipt of these comments, a subcommittee of four ACAP members met 
to draft the ACAP recommendations eo COU. This subcommittee felt that 
no interviews with university representatives would be necessary since, 
in this case, no obscure points were raised. The subcommittee did, 
however, write to the consultants for Interpretation of several points. 
The Discipline Group comments plus those of the universities appear in 
Appendices B and C respectively « The latter includes only those comments 
specified by each university for publication. 

This report then is based on these data, reports and comments, and sets 
out recommendations for COU on the plan for graduate work in education 
in the province for the next several years. 




As id required, this report is made directly to COU. it has been trans-* 
mitted, as Veil, to the Ontario Council on Graduate Studies for informa- 
tion . 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION 



Planning Techniques 



For some years now, the universities of Ontttio have been committed to 
the .belief that the quality and effectiveness of graduate study in the 
province can be ensured only by collective and cooperative action. This 
implies a mechanism for continuing consultation and agreement so that 
the plans of each university for each of its disciplines are concerted 
with those of the other universities. At any given time there will exist 
a plan for the development of each discipline, with agreed and understood 
roles for each department; since graduate education is the most advanced 
formal intellectual activity and is , therefore, undergoing change, it is 
necessary that such plans be kept under regular review and be subject to 
ready amendment . 

The Council of Ontario Universities has assigned to the Ontario Council on 
Graduate Studies the task of advising it on the development of such plans 
and of the steps to be taken to carry them into effect. The Standing 
Committee which carries out these tasks for OCGS is the Advisory Committee 
on Academic Planning. A significant role is also played by the discipline 
groups, one of which is established for each subject, with a representative 
from each interested university. Each discipline group has the function of 
assisting and advising ACAP in connection With its own subject. 

The above may give the impression that the planning activity is fragmented 
on a disciplinary basis. This would, of course, not be acceptable. Since 
the development of one department in a university should not be considered 
independently of its contribution to the rest of its university and of the 
influence of the university as a whole on the department, it is most 
important that universities as institutions play a central role in the 
planning process. One of the most effective ways of doing this is by 
indicating to ACAP the nature of institutional commitments to a department 
and institutional aspirations for the department. 

The most significant single input to a planning assessment is the set of 
statements from each university of its plans for its department. When 
these are subjected to collective scrutiny it may be found that their 
totality constitutes a reasonable plan for the discipline in Ontario, but 
in any case this set of plans is the first approximation to the provincial 
plan, which the planning assessment may have to refine if there are 
duplicated features, lacunae in offerings, too large a total enrolment, or 
other reasons to recommend altering some of the university plans. The 
universities are also involved in that the bodies that act on ACAP reports, 
i.e. both COU and OCGS, are composed of universities.* j 
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The formal documents stating the responsibilities of ACAP and the Discipline 
Groups are Appendix P. Briefly summarized, it is ACAP's function to advise 



on steps to be taken to Implement effective provincial planning at the 
graduate level > to promote the arranging of the graduate programmes of 
the province In order to enhance aud sustain quality and to avoid 
undesirable duplication, and, when necessary, to carry out f otmal planning 
reviews for disciplines. A discipline group has the r^sponsibiiity of 
keeping under review the plans for graduate work in the discipline and 
making regular progress reports to ACAP in connection With graduate work 
in that subject, to make all this possible j it has been agreed that ACAP 
may communicate directly with universities and discipline groups f to 
request necessary information > to d iscuss reports , to convene meet irigs , and 
to make and receive proposals for the future. 

The above information has been given in some detail because it constitutes 
the mechanism currently approved by COU for cooperative graduate work. It 
is fair to say that in 1971 there was no mutually agreed plan for graduate 
study in any discipline* Our task is not only to generate the first such 
plan for each subject but also to ensure that it is kept under continual 
review* •"•',„;■/" V . ; 

There are four fundamental components in the plan. The first is analysis 
of the fields of study, the formats of study which should be available to 
prospective students in the province. The second is an estimate of overall 
provincial enrolment at master's and doctorate levels based principally on 
the likely numbers of highly qualified applicants. In regard to considera- 
tions of manpower needs for the province of Ontario, ACAP is conscious of 
the # unreliability of forecasts and , except in special cases, subscribes 
to the approach proposed in the Macdonald Report (1969): j 

"The country as a whole and the provinces must be concerned about 
manpower requirements. This concern can be expressed in the first 
instance through careful survey and forecasting of manpowej: needs 
on a continuing basis. Such forecasts should be given wid^ circu- 
lation. It is reasonable to expect that universities will Respond 
by creating additional opportunities for study in the areas|of 
shortage. In addition, the universities through their counselling 
services have a duty to advise students about the opportunities in 
various fields from the standpoint hot only of intellectual challenge 
but also of vocational prospects and social utility. The reaction of 
prospective students to such forecasts is likely to provide an effective 
control. We believe the market-place, if its trends are made explicit, 
offers an adequate governor to prevent serious surfeit and to encourage 
movement of students toward fields of opportunity." 

The third component of the plan is an indication of the role to be played 
by each department in terms of the programme it will offer and Its academic 
emphasis; Cooperative arrangements between departments are stressed. The 
fourth component consists of an examination of the enrolment plans of the 
universities and consideration as to whether the universities 1 plans and 
the predicted enrolment for this discipline are consistent. If not, some 
appropriate action should be recommended to COU. It will be seen that 
although there may also be other aspects, these are four necessary components 
. in such a plan. t 
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In the case of education there is a potentially serious enrolment problem. 
The consultants, after indicating several lines of approach to an estimate 
of future enrolment, outline the difficulties in each approach and 
essentially fall back on accepting for the provincial enrolment the total 
of the projections provided individually by the universities* This is 
an increase by 1976 to 4,400 from the 1972 level of about 3,000. On pages 
9 and 10 following, we discuss reasons to believe it to be unwise to plan 
for this expansion, and we recommend that planning be based on a 1976 total 
of 3,700, but with flexibility in case the 1974 or 1975 levels would make 
a more rapid growth seem likely. 

One must hasten to add that the future is uncertain and that to forecast 
intellectual trends, student interests, and employment markets five years 
hence is to undertake to examine many variables. Of course < this is not 
a new exercise since all universities have had to make decisions about 
building, staff hiring, library expansion,' equipment investment and ! so > 
forth and have done so on a basis of similar forecasts, perhaps sometimes 
the forecasts have been more intuitive than consciously recognised;' b"qt 
they have certainly been there. All that is new is to make such plans 
■ systematically for the province. 

It will be realized that , at a minimum, the ongoing planning procedures 
we have indicated requires annual reporting of enrolments and annual 
examination of admission standards. When there are indications from these 
or other sources that some aspects of the plan for the discipline are not 
being realised, it will be necessary for ACAP to initiate a review. Such 
a review would usually not involve Outside consultants* Whether the ? 
impetus came from a discipline group, a university or ACAP it eel*, comments 
would be sought from all concerned and the review would culminate in a 
report to C0U recommending an amendment to the plan; 

If a university notifies ACAP of its intention to depart from its 
accepted role, ACAP will review the situation in the light of anv other 
8uch notifications it may have received and any other pertinent factors. 
The extent Of any further study would depend on the situation, but if ACAP 
felt that the university's new plan could be a cause for concern, its first 
step would be to seek full discussion with the university. Normally there 
would already have been discussion in the discipline group and between 
universities and the university would have reached its intention after a 
careful examination of the general situation of graduate study in the 
discipline. Thus the ACAP decision would be straightforward and a change 
in plan would be recommended to C0U through OCGS. If, however, ACAP still 
felt that there was a probability that the university's action might be 
found, on further study, to be potentially harmful to the system, it 
would probably next seek comment from other universities concerned and from 
the discipline group. In sny case, ACAP would eventually make some 
recommendation to COU (through OCGS) concerning the variation. 

It is difficult without a concrete case to speculate on likely recommenda- 
tions, but perhaps two hypothetical situations will illustrate the extremes. 



If a university indicated that, without any marked change in the academic 
emphasis of its department, it proposed to enrol highly qualified appli- 
cants in significantly greater numbers than planned and if there were no 
changed at other universities) ACAP would presumably simply notify COU of 
the university's intention and recommend that it be recognised ae ah altera- 
tion in plan for the discipline, At the other extreme if a university proposed 
to begin a new programme designed to enrol fairly soon some 30 Ph. pi students 
in a field of the discipline already well covered in other universities, 
It would clearly be necessary to obtain reaction f rota the discipline group 
and frptt other uhiyerniti^e end perhaps even some expert advice , in order 
for ACAP to generate an advisory position concerning the &pact or the ^ 
proposal on the system and suggestions to the university concerned and to 
C0U« As has beea noted, if there had been advance intet-uhivereity 
discussions and agreement! this would be a positive factor in ACAP 1 s 
assessment i but there is of course the possibility that the recommendation 
would call for modification 6f the university's intention \ we take that 
to be the obvious consequence of system planning* Of Course, the university 
could decide to act in a manner contrary to a COU recommendation, accepting 
whatever consequences would result} we take that to be the basic right of 
university autonomy. 



It seems desirable to comment on the scope of this planning study. Let 
us say first what it is not. It is not an exercise in 'evaluating 1 
faculties; its purpose is to plan, not primarily to evaluate. In order 
to plan within the provincial system one must have some appreciation of 
quality and strength of current activity in each university and one must 
make choices partly on this basis, but one need not decide every aspect 
of the relative pecking order. One can find examples where a relative 
comparison is necessary in order to justify some aspect of the plan, but 
this does not alter the fact that our work is not, primarily, an 
evaluation 1 . 

Secondly, our task is not to plan for departments in to to . Attention is 
confined to the graduate studies programme. Consequently, we are 
involved with only a segment of the research activity} namely, that segment 
which involves graduate students* We do not concern ourselves with 
undergraduate offerings except insofar as they might be affected by pro- 
posals at the graduate level and here we rely on each university to make 
us aware of any such situations which appear to raise difficulty* 

IK ■ 

Finally, an ACAP report is not a study of departments. It is an effort 
to plan the graduate work in Ontario in a certain broad field of study**- 
education* Since the internal organisation of universities is quite varied 
and a given subject may be pursued in quite different places within the 
departmental structure on different campuses, the only convenient approach 
to planning is to cut across departmental boundaries when necessary* ACAP 
has found instances of this in almost every one of the eighteen planning 
studies in which it is currently engaged. 
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Since reference is later made to the Appraisals Committee, a few words 
° n !iV*^ tici ? mi * ht be U8e£ «l at this point. The Appraisals Committee 
confining itself to a single programme, decides whether that programme 
has the level of staff competence, academic structure, research and 
library resources, etc. necessary to ensure that its students will 
receive an acceptable training and will on graduation be accepted as 
qualified. Each university in the province has undertaken not to begin 
new programmes or major new fields in existing programmes without refer- 
2? Ce 'v ^.ApHaf 8 ^ 8 Coatee* Frequently, i« this latter case (new 
tieids) the committee decides that an appraisal is not necessary. This 
point should be recalled in some cases where new fields are recommended 
in this Report. 

The consultants have summarized their recommendations concerning 
graduate work in education at the end of their report. The ACAP rec- 
comendations will , therefore, . be numbered to coincide with those of 
the consultants. To avoid possible confusion, we shall prefix our 
recommendations with the letter C, indicating that they are recommenda- 
tion to COU. For example, Recommendation CI is the position which 
ACAP recommends COU adopt on the matters dealt with in the consultants 
Recommendation 1. 

Please note that ACAP does not attempt to provide full rationale for 
its recommendations. This document must be read in conjunction with the 
consultants report (Appendix A) and appropriate references to it appear 
for each recommendation. 

The recommendations can be divided into two groups. The first group of 
recommendations deals with education graduate Work in general* and with 
enrolment recommendations from the system viewpoint. The Second group 
is more specific in nature and deals with the roles of the individual 
universities. 
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System Recommendations 



Recommendation CI 



It Is recommended that the figures produced by the Discipline 
Group for a total of 3500 (Appendix H) be used as the 1976-77 
enrolments for planning purposes within the universities during 
1974 and that the figures be reviewed early In 1975 and annually r 
thereafter. 

Table 1 

Current Enrolment and Recommendations on the Distribution of Graduate Enrolment 

In Education for 1976-77, Ontario. 



1973-74 



1976-77 



University 




Doctorate 


Master 


*s Doctorate 


Master ' s 


Toronto 


FT 
PT 


274 
138 


213 
1454 


290 
210 


220 
1730 


Ottawa 


FT 
FT 


70 
142 


94 
591 


50 
60 


130 
620 


Queen's 


FT 
PT 




7 

148 




; 20 
210 


Western 


FT 
PI 




52 




45 
60 


Guelph 


FT 
PT 




17 
27 




25 
35 


Lakehead 


FT 
PT 








5 
50 


York 


FT 
PT 








10 
55 


Unallotted FT 

PT 

Total 

Total F.T.E. 


624 
428 


167 
2884 
1097 


(Brock and Windsor) 

610 
421 


25 
260 
3500 
1386 



These figures represent December 1 enrolments. Not included in December 1 
enrolments are some summer and winter term students. In 1971-72 there were 
450 .of these at Toronto, 97 at Ottawa and 55 at Queen's. We anticipate these 
additional enrolments continuing at about the same level perhaps with modest 
increase. 

balloted total in the master's column is to allow for the possibility 
s[G] > here **y be additional programmes, possibly at Brock or McMaster or 
■wpideor or> failing this» expansion of enrolments elsewhere. 
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In contrast to Tabie 1, the consultants have forecast for the next four 
years a 10.5Z per year growth in graduate enrolment in Education. This 
projection is based on certain implicit assumptions. It is implied that 
further professional studies will be the graduate component of Faculties 
of Education in Ontario universities. However, the continuing education 
of teachers could take many ' forms— of which university graduate study is 
only one. In its response to the consultants* report (Appendix C). the 
University of Western Ontario discusses some of the possibilities for 
professional upgrading. These other forms may be more useful and effec- 
tive for the professional development- of teachers* Additional under- 
graduate courses, short non-credit courses and conferences, curriculum 
development workshops are all valid components of profeesidhal upgrading. 
So, of course, are MA's and MSc's in the subjects taught. The University 
pi Toronto response (Appendix 0) also ; stresses the need for a range 
of methods to upgrade skills of teachers. 

Oh the other hand , graduate study in Education' is desirable and necessary 
for the advanced training of a certain number of classroom teachers and 
the development of specialists such as guidance counsellors and school 
administrators. ,;>v;. fet ^- ^ 

Thus, we see a considerable diversity of post-baccalaureate study, not 
all with the end result a master's degree. In evaluating alternatives 
one should recognize that some have operating costs less than' that for a 
graduate degree, but may be equally useful. 

In ACAP ' s view, school boards should recognize' these alterna tive routes 
to professional upgrading, Salary improvements should not be dependent 
solely upon classifications in terms of degrees. In many cases* the 
alternatives for professional development would be more rewarding to the 
teachers, pupils , and the educational system in general. 

Depending on the initiative and imagination of universities and school 
boards, the scale of growth for graduate enrolment in education recom- 
mended by the consultants may or may not be realized. If alternatives 
are developed and the participating teachers are rewarded financially 
the 10.5? growth will prove excessive. On the other hand, if there were 
no alternatives, the master's enrolment in education might grow at such 
apace. ' 

However, it should be remembered that overall growth of graduate educa- 
tion in Ontario has been expanding at only 2% per year. Table 1 implies an 
annual growth of 7.55E, and may, therefore, be unrealistic. But, the consultants 
have argued convincingly that a significant expansion in Education graduate 
work must be planned. 

First, the demand for upgrading of teaching qualifications is strong since 
the minimum qualification for entry to teaching has been increased (see 
pages A9 and A15). 

• * 

Second, the proportion of teachers qualified to pursue graduate studies 
will rise as more teachers receive bachelor degrees (see pages A9» A15 
and A17«) 



Third, the ptof ess localization of specialties such as counselling and 
guidance will create additional demand for study opportunities at the 
graduate level (see page A9). 

Fourth, the demand from principals and supervisory staff to obtain further 
training will add to the pressure for graduate work (see page A9.) 

Fifth, Education has been an underdeveloped field at the graduate level 
in Ontario, there is evidence that these arguments are valid since 
Canadian teachers are enroll ing for par t-time programmes iu United States t , 
institutions near the Canadian border for graduate work in education*' 

For all these reasons ; ACAP expects the rate of growth of graduate educa- 
tion studies to be at a faster rate than graduate work in general. 

Therefore, ACAP recommends the adoption of a flexible plan that will 
accommodate either possibility—growth at 10. 5% per year or at considerably 
slower rated. The consultants present a distribution for enrolment in 
graduate education programmes for 1976-77 in Table 15 of their report, 
page A79. ACAP has formulated in Table 1 a breakdown of enrolment for 
1976-77 in the event that the 10.5% growth is not attained. 

The consultants were asked to clarify how Important they considered their 

recommendations that all Faculties of Education and most universities 

should move to graduate work* If the enrolment of 4400 which they 

adopted for 1976-77 were not to materialize, but were substantially less, would 

they recommend delaying new programmes on the grounds that the existing 

programmes at Toronto, Ottawa and Queen's could readily expand somewhat 

and handle all the students; or alternatively would they suggest planning 

on a basis which would result in lower enrolments than they show for these 

places, accommodating new programmes in the system? They were agreed 

that the important thing was to start the new programmes, for two reasons. 

One is the need to promote and develop the intellectual strength of the 
new faculties; the other is the desirability of making part-time study 
more readily available. We, therefore, propose the figured in Table 1 
which reach a total of 3500 masters 1 students • 

We recommend their adoption by the universities , for use until a further 
review suggests some alteration. 

If the growth is seen to be greater than this, targets can be adjusted to 

higher values moving towards the pattern recommended by the consultants. 

k 

Our Table differs from the consultants also in that we have not shown a 
programme at Brock in 1976-77; our reasons are explained below in 
Recommendation C13. The unallotted total in the master's column is to 
allow for the possibility that there may be additional programmes, 
possibly at Brock or McMaster or Windsor or, falling this, expansion of 
enrolments elsewhere. 

The numbers shown in the PhD column are consistent with the advice of the 
consultants, and represent some increase over the current enrolment. 



Recommendation C2 



it is recommended to the universities that they require for 
admission to master's level work in the field of education 
that the applicant have one of the following or its 
equivalent i 

(a) a general arts or science degree with at least second 
class standing plus bne year of professional education 
studies with equivalent standing* 

(b) any four year bachelor's degree with at least second class 
standing; 

with in each case appropriate standing in such specific under- 
graduate courses as may be deemed requisite for entry to a 
particular programme or field of specialization (see page A21 and 

In addition applications should be entertained from exceptional students 
with or without prior experience of Education studies whose background 
qualifies them for admission on other grounds. It is further recommended 
that there be appropriate use of probationary admission and transition 
programmes . ; 

These admission standards are recommended to ensure that the requirements 
for master's level work in education are comparable to those for master's 
programmes in general. ■ ' ' 

These admission criteria differ slightly from the consultants' recommenda- 
tioni The admission requirement outlined in clause (d) of the consultants' 
report, Recommendation 2, does not require second-class etanding 
in undergraduate work as long as the candidate has completed an "appropriate 
number of relevant courses" at a similar level. In ACAP's view such 
students should be accommodated only in exceptional cases. This approach 
is normal practice in other disciplines and seems to have provided suff i- 
cient latitude. We believe that the most effective quality control in 
graduate studies is the admission f liter— once students are in, twe 
success rates seem to be high, and this is at least in part due to the 
tendency to adjust the level of a course to the receptivity of the class. 

Recommendation C3 

It is recommended to scholarship granting bodies and to educa- 
tion authorities that the types of financial support appropriate 
to students of education be examined and that appropriate levels of 
support be provided, (see pages A21 and A74) 

ACAP endorses financial support for graduate students in education as it 
does for all graduate students. We see no case for greater scholarship 
and bursary support than in other professional fields. But we do support 
the consultants' view that experienced teachers engaged full-time in 
graduate work or other post-baccalaureate study of value to them in their 



prof ession should receive ah adequate level of financial support from 
thr educational authorities, i.e. either directly from school boards or 
from a fund administered by the Ministry of Education* 

Recommendation C4 

It is recommended that there should be no general inhibition 
tending to prevent any university from becoming involved in 
education studies at the master 1 s level in specif ic and 
approved areas whether or not it has a Faculty of Education 
provided that principle 2 in the consultants 1 report is satis- 
fled, (see pages A24 and A74). 

Principle 2 states: "Either one of two conditions should be regarded as 
the basic qualification for a university's entry into graduate studies in 
education: 



Either (a) The university should have an established teacher education 
programme with a "critical mass" of highly competent staff 
members in the appropriate specializations in education; 

or (b) The university should have a minimal cadre of staff members 
in education and a specific plan for supplementing this 
cadre with contributions from appropriate related fields." 

Also the need for the programme should be recognized by COU by the 
inclusion of the proposed programme in the plan for the discipline. The 
graduate programme in education should be developed in close collaboration 
with other faculties and departments of the university. As suggested in 
principle 2, an undergraduate programme in teacher education is not a 
necessary prerequisite for a university's entry into graduate studies in 
education. 

The Discipline Group agrees with this recommendation. But in addition 
the Discipline Group suggests that there should be a. regional need for 
such a programme. We cannot agree that the onjy needs are regional since 
there may be cases where the need that is satisfied is felt on a provincial 
or national level. 

Accordingly the above recommendation is more broadly worded than the 
Discipline Group would have suggested. 

Recommendation C5 

It is recommended that no new doctoral programme should be 
initiated until: 

(1) the staff for the proposed programme has had substantial 
experience in master's level Wortc in education; 

(2) the demand for doctoral work can be shown to have increased 
to the point where new programmes are needed and; 

(3) approval of the appraisals committee has been given, 
(see pages A26 and AM) 



These considerations should ensure that only competent faculties offer 
doctoral programmes and also that there is a need for the programmes/ 

Recommendation C6 

It is recommended that the Council of Ontario Universities (COU) 
initiate the establishment of broadly based coordinating groups 
for all forms of professional study for teachers including both 
graduate and undergraduate work. These coordinating groups would 
make it feasible for staff of the Ministry of Education, the 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities, school boards/ teachers 1 
organizations and various university faculties to meet together 
to discuss needs, to identify and help to reconcile differences 
in emphasis and to make proposals to the respective bodies on 
new courses and new forms of organization, (see pages A19, A20 
and A75) 

Besides this general forum, there is a continuing role for the Education 
Discipline Group* The Discipline Group should be relied upon for specific 
reports on the development of new graduate programmes and to keep a 
general watching brief on graduate studies in education in the province* 
Because of the nature of teacher training in education, it may be useful 
to have persons drawn from various university faculties, particularly those 
of Arts and Science, involved in the work of the Discipline Group* 
Teacher training is concerned not only with the medium of teaching, but 
also with the message that is being taught. It is recommended that the 
Discipline Group consider the means of achieving this wider input to its 
deliberations. 

Recommendation C7 

(a) It Is recommended that the universities encourage the 
development of Master of Arts in Teaching (MA(T)) pro- 
grammes and other new types of post-baccalaureate 
programmes* (see pages A18, A71 and*A75) 

(b) It is recommended to the universities, school boards and 
the Discipline Group that they investigate with appropriate 
bodies involved in the development of educational policy 
the feasibility of initiating various types of post- 
baccalaureate programmes as effective means of professional 
development* 

The consultants have defined the MA(T) on page A18 of their report* "The 
MA(T) is biased towards study in the area of the candidate's teaching 
specialization, and often involves faculty other than from departments 
of education."* ACAP notes with approval plans for development of such 
programmes at the universities of Western Ontario, York and McMaster. 
ACAP also notes that the Discipline Group fl warmly supports the idea 
that graduate studies should have as a main focus, what is happening 
or what should be happening, in the classrooms of this province*" 
(Discipline Group comment page 5). We strongly support the growth of 
programmes oriented towards subject matter* 



Universities may use other designations for such a degree, and we use 
MA(T) gwe|icall^ include, e.g. MSc(T). 



UNIVERSITY RECOMMENDATIONS 



Recommendation C8 

It is recommended that the University of Toronto plan for the 
growth in master f a and doctoral programmes suggested in 
Recommendation CI • The University should continue its current 
MA, MEd and PhD programmes and take note of Recommendation C7. 
It should also contemplate the introduction of post-doctoral 
work in selected areas, (see pages A30-A36 and A75) 

The proposed rate of growth for master's programmes assumes that other 

universities will initiate programmes In education. At 4 the same time* 

01 SE should monitor very carefully its changing role In the expanding 

set of institutions offering graduate studies in education. The 

Institute should maintain the research aspects of its work, which is 
vital for educational advance in Ontario. 

Recommendation C9 - 

It is recommended that the University of Ottawa plan for enrolment 
as suggested in Recommendation CI , devote Itself to solving its 
current problems of staff overload and to strengthening its research 
activities, while maintaining its valuable contribution as a 
bilingual institution. The University should continue its current 
JId and PhD programmes and take note of Recommendation C7. 

We accept the views of the University expressed in the Rector's letter '* 
of April 11 (Appendix C- 11). These comments seem to us to deal adequately 
with the space issue. But the high student-faculty ratio must remain a 
concern. ACAP requested the consultants to confirm or clarify their view 
on this point. The above recommendation flows from this further 
correspondence. The University could, of course, request an appraisal 
if it felt further expert opinion were necessary. The original version 
of this Recommendation contained a sentence: "If it should prove Impossible 
to increase the staff, the enrolment should be reduced ." We note 
that the University now is planning a substantial decrease in doctoral 
enrolment. 

Recommendation CIO 

It is recommended that Queen's University plan for total master's 
enrolment as suggested in Recommendation CI and modify the pace 
of its original proposed programme of expansion by setting back 
the initiation date of each new programme by at least one year. 
Consideration should be given to the priorities in determining the 
order in which programmes in curriculum, administration, educational 
technology and counselling are introduced. Further efforts should 
be made to add interdisciplinary faculty strengths in the fields 
of administration, curriculum, educational technology , elementary 
education and community education. The adaptation of the existing 
MEd programme in curriculum or development of an MA (T) programme 
are routes open to Queen's to enhance involvement of arts and 
science departments in the education programme at Queen's* (see 
pages M2-A45 and A 75) 
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According to the university response, Queen's has deferred the expected 
dates of initiation of all projected programmes by one year With 
continuous scrutiny of all such programmes. 

Recommendation Cll 

It is recommended that the University of Western Ontario plan the 
development of graduate studies in education with enrolment as 
suggested in Recommendation CI and subject to i 

<1) a continued strengthening of the academic qualifications 
and experience of College of Education staff j 

(2) the availability of well-qualified staff from other depart- 
ments in the university and; 

(3) the provision of additional space, (see pages A46-A48 and 
A75) 

i^. notea wlth approval Western Ontario's plans for development of a 
it { LV£ gta T** „^ eover » we would welcome a shift in emphasis towards 
the MA(T) . The MA(T) programme is described in Recommendation C7 on 
page 13. 

Recommendation C12 

It is recotpnerided that the University of Guelph proceed with its 
plans to continue the MSc in extension education* with 'enrolment 
as suggested in Recommendation CI. 

The research involvement of the department of extension education especially 
in the area of rural development should be tncouraged and facilitated. 

The University of Guelph' s proposed doctorate programme in Extension 
Education would be unique in Canada, ACAP does not disapprove of 
initiating a doctorate programme as long as the requirements specified 
in Recommendation C5 are met. 

Recommendation C13 

It is recommended that Brock University's Faculty of Education work 
towards upgrading the degree status of its staff and documenting 
the kinds of relationships and programmes that it could most 
usefully promote with other Faculties, with a view to the development 
of master's work. The time for initiation of the programme should 
be related carefully to Brock's overall priorities for areas of 
development, (see pages A52, A53 and A76) 



It is noted that the fy> \ Year Plan submitted by Brock University and 
approved by the Minister ioes not include graduate work in education, 
In the light of these t&c *e there *'ce no specific enrolment figures 
for Brock University in kecoa-^ndafcion CI. If the development of a 
programme proceeded mora radpidly It could be accommodated in the 
unallotted category* It 5s understood that Brock will request revision 
of its f ive-yeir plan. 
Recommendation CU ^ 

It is recommended that Lakehead University note the proposal in 
Recommendation C7 to encourage MA(T) work, offer MEd programmes 
in Administration and Curriculum and plan for the 1976--77 total 
enrolment in Recommendation Cl. (see pages A54-A57 and A 76) 

Recommendation CIS 

It is recommended that the University of Windsor's Faculty of 
Education work towards upgrading the degree status of its 
staff and documenting the kinds of relationships and programmes 
that it could most usefully promote with other Faculties, with 
a view to the development of master's work . (see pages A58, A59 
and A76) 

Although an enrolment figure for Windsor has not been included in 
Recommendation Cl, it could be accommodated in the unallotted category. 

Recommendation C16 

It is recommended that York University proceed to develop its 
master's programmes as described below and that it plan for the 
enrolment in Recommendation Cl* (see pages A60-A64 and A76) 

The Faculty should continue to develop its plans for the MA(T) programme 
in faculties with graduate strength. The plans for the MEd in Special 
Education in collaboration with, the Department of Psychology and the plans 
for the MEd in Administration in collaboration wj£h the Faculty of 
Administrative Studies should continue to be developed. 

ACAP notes with approval the interest "at York University in MA(T) 
programmes and inter-departmental 1 to-operation. 

Recommendation C17 

At thi*j time, ACAP makes no recommendation in regard to 



Cerleton University* Car leton 



las submitted no formal plan 



for graduate work in education. * (see pages A65 and A76) 

Recommendation C18 

Xt is recommended that McMaster University develop it$ proposals 
for the MA(T) programme in view of its strength in several 
arts and science departments, (see pages A66, A67 and A76) 



Although an enrolment figure for McMaster has not been included in Recommendation 
..Cl, it could be accommodated in the unallotted category. 
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ACAP has emphasized the desirability of this type of programme (MA(T)) 
earlier in the report, especially in Recommendation CI on pages 6, 9, and 10, 
and Recommendation C? on page 13. In developing its master's programme, 
McMaster might consider cooperative arrangements with Brock University 
utilizing the specialized resources of the Faculty of Education. 

Recommendation C19 

It is recommended that the Discipline Group in add It ion to its 
normal role, report in December 1974 on the implementation 
of these recommendations up to that time. 



RECOMMENDATION FOR CPU ACTION 



Recommendation 020 i ^ 

It is recommended that COU adopt the recommendations of this 
report, and, In the expectation that its meters will act in 
accordance with them, COU inform CUA that it has adopted these 
recommendations and request that the embargo on education be 
now removed i in accordance with the original announcement of 
the Minister that new graduate programmes would be embargoed 
until, for each discipline, a planning study had been conducted. 
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Introduction 

The growth of graduate studies is being viewed with suspicion in many 
university systems at the present time. Embargoes on new programmes, the 
setting of a fixed percentage of total enrolment, analyses of the cost of 
graduate degrees, planning reviews of demand and need, are all evidence of 
concern. 

Yet, in this report we recommend at least a doubling of provision for 
graduate work in Education in Ontario between now and 1981. Why? 

The main focus of graduate studies in Education is on the improvement 
of quality and performance in the education service. Teaching is an under- 
educated profession. It has already been decided that all new teachers in 
Ontario will henceforth require the Bachelor's degree. This had clear 
implications for the scale and distribution of opportunities for graduate 
study. 

The need for improvement is not confined to classroom teaching. Humane 
and competent administration, effective guidance, appropriate high quality 
special services, are the Hey to educational advance at all levels. Men 
and women have to be educated and trained to perform an increasing variety 
of specialized tasks in the world of education. Graduate studies have an 
important part to play in such training. 

There is an unsatisfied demand for graduate work in education and no 
shortage of students desiring and competent to benefit from study opportunities 
at this level. 

Faculties of Education exist in a large and growing number of 
universities. Graduate study and teaching is a legitimate aspiration of 
any university faculty, and a factor in the quality of work at the under- 
graduate level. 

We believe that whatever the pattern of growth in other fields of 
graduate study in the Province, the case for an expansion of Graduate 
work in Education is pressing and should be heeded. Our reasons for this 
view, and our suggestions as to how a desirable pattern of development 
should be achieved, are set out in the chapters that follow. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



TERMS OF REFERENCE, PROCEDURE AND 
METHODOLOGY 



sl v : v o 
ERIC 




Terms of Reference 



We were appointed as Education coneultants to the Advisory Committee 
on Academic Planning (ACAP) In January 1972, with the following terms of 
reference - /''U^v':': 1 ;;:--^ ■ ;: ; ; : f t : ; . . - . v u o - ; 

Report on the adequacy of the present state of graduate work In 
education In the province In general and In each university where 
applicable, discussing the following t 



a. 



coverage of divisions and specialities , and extent of activity 
In each -fe : v.: 



# 



in each 

be faculty quality and quantity 

' c« nature of programmes offered 

d. enrolment size and distribution among universities and divisions 

e. quality of student body; admission requirements 
f« relationship to related disciplines 

g. physical facilities § tWM 

h. other matters considered by the consultants to be significant. ^ 

Hake recommendations for the development of graduate work in Education 
J» <toJ**lo between 1972 and 1982, but in more detail for 1973/74 through 
1977/78 » and without limiting the generality of the foregoing . dealing 
with the following points » - mWM^WumMmfi 

Manpower needs, cultural and societal needs, and desirable 
enrolments, year by year, In the various levels of graduate study 
(M.Ed., M, A. , Ph.D., D.Bd., etc*) and the various major subject 
divisions . . In considering manpower needs , one should take account 
of the 'market' available to graduates (larger than Ontario?) and 
of other sources of supply for ^hat market. 

b . Programmes to be offered — in particular, consider what fields of 
graduate study in education should be initiated or developed 
further in the province, the balance between the more theoretical 
and more applied aspects and interdisciplinary graduate work in 
which the education faculties should be Involved. Also pay 
particular attention to the suitability of the different types of 
programmes e.g., professionally oriented and subject-oriented 
master's degrees and doctoral degrees of various kinds, some 
research oriented, some in administration. 

c. Desirable distribution amongst the universities of responsibility 
for programmes and for specialities, Including consideration of " 
the need for any increase or decrease in the number of departments 
offering doctoral work. 



if Distribution of enrolment amongst the universities, suggesting 
reasonable ranges for each Institution, for each year* 

e. Desirable extent of Involvement of professional associations 
in a continuing Advisory role, either on a national 6t ■ ' : - 
provincial level. 

f * Desirable extent of involvement with related disciplines, 
particularly in Ph.D. programmes* 

In all cases, it is important that the rationale for the recommendations 
be clear; this is especially important for items c. and d^ It <is 
permissible for consultants to recommend appraisals of individual 
existing programmes . . . . 

We must make it cl&ar at the outset that we have been unable to compose 
our report strictly in accordance with our original terms of reference .This 
relates particularly to the difficulty of making meaningful manpower analyses 
and to the Impossibility of recommending levels of provision and enrolment on 
a sub j ect by subj ect basis % Education is not a single compact discipline in 
the same sense as soae of the other subjects with which ACA1? consultant groups 
are concerned. Nor are graduate studies in Education the only kind of graduate 
studies undertaken by teachers, who comprise the main constituents of our 
• manpower 1 in this field. As we shall have occasion to note at several (i pints 
in this report , lack of data on these And other Issues has made it difficult 
for us to be as specific in our recommendations as our terms of reference 
ti0f> : ;y:-'- seem to require. 

\ rrocedure 

In order to carry out our task, we were provided with written submissions 
from each of the universities that had accepted the invitation of ACAP to take 
part in the work of the discipline group i$ 
k: • statements from the Ministry of Education, and with other material fr^"b^ies r 
such as the Ontario teachers Federation, the university submissions included 
statements of the present position concerning graduate studies, future plens 
and details of available resources. Curriculum vitae were furnished in respect 
*f each member of staff either currently engaged in graduate teaching or 
opine to be so engaged in the future. 

We held our first meetings in Toronto during the period 6th to 8th June 
1972, and discussed our procedures with members of the discipline group. 

Tt was decided that the analysis of written submissions should be under- 
taken by one of the consultants, who obtained local help for this purpose. A 
summary, analysis of the written j^ter 

August 1972. This included indices of Faculty strength under a number of 
||| headings suggested by the analysis of the curricula vitaev viz: propor tion a 
I oi staff with ^e 

g experience, experience in other countries , doctoral and master Va : theses 

_ successfully supervised, graduate courses taught in the preceding five years, 

books published, articles and papers in refereed Journals, and other papers 
and reports. These indices and the sunmaries of university submissions were 



a 



used by the consultants as background information for their subsequent visits 
and discussions. 



During September the consultants visited the University of Toronto 
(Ontario institute for Studies in Education and the Faculty of Education), 
Ottawa, Queen's, Western, Guelph, Brock, Lakehead, Windsor and York. Meetings 
were also held with representatives from Carleton and McMaster universities, 
from the Ontario Teachers' Federation, and with the Deputy Minister of 
Education and members of his senior staff* A number of universities and other 
bodies made additional documentary evidence available in the course of these 
visits and meetings , and during the following months . ' : : 

The consultants exchanged drafts of the sections of the report for which 
they had agreed to be initially responsible during the period October - 
December 1972. Amended and agreed versions of these drafts were used to 
produce an interim report, which was circulated to members of the Education 
discipline group and discussed with them at meetings in Toronto on 4th January 
1973* The verbal and written comments of the group have been taken into 
account in producing this final report. 

MethOdOlOfty 

We have arrived at our conclusions and recommendations by means of the 
steps outlined in some detail in Chapters Three and Four. To summarize these 

Step One The present numbers of graduate students in doctoral and 
Masters' programmes, full-time and part-time, are stated, 
together with some Provincial comparisons. 



Step Three A series of assumptions concerning the demand and need for 

teachers and others with graduate qualifications in Bducation 
are outlined e.g., 



- that the existence of opportunities and incentives for 
teachers to improve their personal and professional knowledge 
and skill will increase the capacity of the educational system 
to achieve desired objectives. 

- that certification for senior and specialized roles in the 
school system, and opportunities to obtain posts in universities, 
CAATs and elsewhere will increasingly depend upon the possession 
of graduate qualifications. 



Step Four It is argued that lack of relevant data, the fact that some 

skills can be used in a variety of contexts, and uncertainties 
concerning the speed and direction of educational change, make 
it impossible to disaggregate the need for graduate work in 
terms of the programmes and courses required to prepare appro- 
priate numbers for the performance of specific educational 



Step Two 



Calculations are made of the stock and flow of teachers 
eligible to enter graduate work. 




roles . 



Step Five Individual university projections for full-tine and part-time 
student numbers at doctoral and masters 1 level for the period 

Step Six Some points are made concerning the effect of implementing the 
universities proposals upon the overall proportion of teachers 
iti Ontario *ith advanced degrees* 

(All the above stages are, dealt with in Chapter Three.) 

Step Seven Each university's position is assessed in accordance with a 
sat of principles outlined in Chapter Four, against criteria 
that include geographical location* regional and local demand 
and need, level of institutional commitment) faculty strength 
(including inputs from other faculties and effective staff/ 
student ratios), facilities, research and . development environ- 
ment and additional special factors e.g., bllingualism. 
'.-.(Chapter Five.) • v - v .>.\.; •; >• 

Step Eight The assessments in Step Seven are combined with the argument 
of the preceding steps to yield a total and institutional 
allocation for 1976/77 and, tentatively, for 1981/82. 
(Chapter Six.):. "^; v : v ' ,* 

The limitations of this formal process will be obvious. During the 
/S n . y vw t ^ 1 / nning v p " iod the stock of teachers with graduate qualifications 
(n< A. /M.Ed. /Ph.D. ) will increase, but we do not have complete information 
concerning existing stocks of such teachers, gains from outside the system, 
temporary and permanent losses , and other trends that would enable us to 
estimate the effect Of such growth on the calculations involved in Steps 2 
and 3. Decisions on the future of certain Teachers' Colleges may affect 
some universities' decisions on whether to enter graduate studies and we 
have no knowledge of the Ministry's intentions vis-a-vis these colleges. 
Demand will be affected by the number of post-baccalaureate entrants (to 
teaching j again, we do not have detailed breakdowns of their qualifications. 
We do not know if the proportion of graduate entrants to teaching with a 'B' 
average will be the same in the future as it is now. We are unable to 
predict what kinds of social and educational change may alter the functions 
and purposes of graduate studies in the future, whether institutions such as 
the Open University in Britain or the Extended University in California will 
come into existence in Ontario, to what extent the Province' will commit its 
to implementing the principles of 'life-long' or 'recurrent' education. But 
whatever the weaknesses of our methodology, some kind of schematic presenta- 
tion may at least help to expose our assumptions, and to point up some of the 
issues on which the discipline group, ACAP and the individual universities 
wilrneed to make up their minds. The following chapter, which sets out some 
general considerations concerning graduate work in Education, may "provide 
some further indication concerning the values and beliefs that have guided 
our work. . ^ "'■::>:; '"• '" v-. ^-- 



CHAPTER TWO 

GRADUATE STUDIES IK EDUCATION 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 



ERiC 



I 



Purposes 

Graduate studies in Education, in common with those in other disciplin- 
ary and professional fields, are usually seen as serving three main purposes. 

First, they provide a means whereby the present and future teachers, 
administrators and specialists in such fields as curriculum development, 
counselling and research, can obtain high level professional training* In 
the improvement or extension of professional understandings and competencies 
fchj key words are specialising, upgrading and conversion* Holding an under- 
graduate degree and a teaching certificate the candidate has characteristic 
cally spent the equivalent of three or four years in academic and one in 
professional studies. The primary teacher elects, for example, to become a 
specialist in early childhood education, or in reading. The High School English 
teacher perceives the need to acquire a more intimate acquaintance with the 
now substantial body of theory and research in his field. Or the classroom 
teacher at any level or in any field chooses to convert his more general 
understanding and experience to couselling services* or to administration, with 
all that this involves by way of new studies, new kinds of exploratory and 
practical experiences. 

Second, graduate studies represent one of the ways in which our knowledge 
of educational processes, of the dynamics and correlates of learning and 
teaching, can be advanced. Intellectual curiosity Is properly valued as a 
basis for all human learning. Professionally oriented It ought to provide a 
central motivation for graduate studies In education. But our expectations 
of graduate students must be realistic, especially at the masters level. 

Third, graduate studies encourage and facilitate the development of the 
Individual student's judgement on a wide range of educational Issues, and 
contribute to the personal cultivation that Is — or should be — one of the 
outcomes of any systematic educational experience. Such general professional 
enlargement has of course much to do with studies In the liberal arts and 
sciences as well as with those In education per se. This points the need for 
pervasive Interdisciplinary relationships. Some of these already exist, 
organisationally, In faculties or Institutes of education, with particular 
reference to matters of public education. Other humanistic studies — 
literature, the arts — need to be made available and exploited In pro- 
fessional programmes whether or not they are directly related to a "teaching 
field". The desideratum Is teachers more liberally educated and humane, not 
simply In the academic sense, but In their alertness to the ways In which the 
spirit of liberalism and humanity can be brought to bear on public education. 
What might education not accomplish if teachers were as professionally 
impressive as the most impressive people we know, and personally as mature 
and alert and sophisticated as the most professional teachers we know? What 
might our society be like if we had all, during our more formative years, 
been under the influence of such teachers? 

The enormous literature on graduate studies in general contains few 
statements urging an exclusive concentration on one or the other of these 
three missions. But in different countries* at different times, between 
different institutions, and different subject areas, there have been 
O msiderable variations in where the emphasis has been placed. Some vari- 
jj^ions have also arisen from the expectations entertained by different 



constituencies. Teacher employing authorities may place greater emphasis on 
the professional mission* academics will stress the advancement of learning* 
Fellow professionals will look for evidence of personal development* there 
are arguments about the extent to which the three missions are successfully 
reconciled in existing courses and programmes * and about the effects of such 
success on different ways of organizing graduate schools* 

On these* and many other related issues* there is* as indeed there must 
be* a continuing debate* Berelson put it well in his Graduate Education in 
the l>nite<l ^tate^a Witfi 

"For certainly the debate itself la the thing* the debate is 
highly important simply in keeping different parts of the system 
aware of one another and hence in maintaining the necessary or 
desirable equilibrium among the contesting elements V 

But debate is only the right word when v| think in terms of a continuing 
dialogue* not one which is brought to an end by the taking of a vote > There 
can be no final resolution of the kinds of problems With which we are tore 
concerned * merely a continuing series of provisional agreements > good for 
the time being rather than once and for all* until <i j&i set of possibilities 
or constraints appear* or until we learn to conceptualise the issues afresh* 

Emphases and op tions 

The scale and type of graduate studies thought appropriate at any 
particular time will to some extent depend upon whi$h mission is thought to 
be the most important* If emphasis is upon the tr^inii^ pf psftct^tionsrsi 
then a manpower approach is indicated* if stress is upon ii^toveift^t of 
the competence of professionals* then an upgrading approach is indicted* If 
it is the advancement of knowledge that matters most* then graduate studies 

wili be seen an part of an overall research aad develpptitetit thrust • and their 
scale and scope will be tailored to the apparent need* of the system for new 

knowledge and research skills* If the "educated man" ideal is dominant* then 

the scale of the operation will be determined by judgements, about the pool 

of qualified aspirants to such status, and the numbers of scholars available 

to supervise and direct their induction* * 

We encountered aspects of each of these emphases during our visits to 
universities in Ontario. One Dean of a faculty (not Education) averred that 
not more than one In five of honours students was capable of undertaking 
graduate work* He agreed* on that baeis, that in Education the proportion 
would be very much less* Elsewhere, we heard it argued that graduate 
studies should be student centred* Students begin work at many level?* 
according to the nature and quality of their previous training and exper- 
ience* their motivation and native wit* The award of the degree should 
signify* not the attainment of some formal and largely illusory "standard"* 
but the achievement of an increment of personal growth and professional under- 
standing appropriate to the level from which the student began his graduate 
work* this is consistent with the ideas behind so-called "performance-based 11 
initial teacher education* In the words of Otis recent statement 

"Because time is a variable, not a constant* and because students 
may enter with widely differing backgrounds and purposes* 

Q . .. * 



instruction i# likely to ^*|.|i^|i^;^|^^.oa' ■"*? s *^ ^dT^'i'fciiiktii^^-?** 
specific . . » " (AACTE Performance based teachar education ; 
what is the sttte of the art Waahinetoin Tha A^laH™ loin 

These at* extreme positions* but they illustrate the variety of i 
opinions that can exist among those r working ; wit., what is allegedly a r 

•'Oomaott; i^tw <$i;^«liii$. «ia evaluation. ". r ~ •• .'•**'" f \ 

There are other extremes that may help to point up the difficulty of 
our teak. Graduate atudiea in education in Ontario appear to be at a 
turning point . The extremes in commitment in the two countif lea from which 
Canada often takes ita cue are of great interest. By the end of the sixties 
the United States, with a population of around two hundred million, was 
annually awarding 45,000 Masters and 3,000 Doctors degrees in Education, more 
than in any other aingle subject. During the same period, United Kingdom 
Universities, entering for a population o* some sixty million, awarded fewer 
than 50 Doctorates in Education and just over 400 Masters degrees. 

The latest figures show that Canada occupied an Intermediate position, 
In 1971; there were 69 Doctorates and 1,100 Masters degrees in Education 
recorded foj a pcpuliticn of about twenty million . Should the Canadian W 
provinces move towards the American pattern, which reflects the early down-* 
grading of the masters and rapid ptcfessionallsation of the doctorate, or 
s tay closer to the UK, where higher degrees are only really significant in 
university circle*, and even there, more among the scientists than in the 
humanities and Social sciences? 

it appears that in the minds of many people in Ontario that decision 
has already been taken. The upgrading of teaching qualifications that has 
been such an important feature of educational policies during the past few 
yeara will in due course pay off in the form of a wholly graduate profession. 
The proportion of teaefcere qualified to pursue graduate stud jUs will rise 
accordingly. The professionalisation cf •paoialities such ae counselling 
and guidance will create an additional demand for study opportunities at 
graduate level. The need for principals and eupsrvisory staff to receive 
appropriate high level training, and to be better qualified than those who 
they supervise and lead, will add to the pressure. 

The Written evidence submitted and the statementa made to ua in the 
course of our visits by presidents, deane, professors and students, make 
clear that most universities recognita the likely scale of the demand and 
are keen to meet it* There are now nine faculties of education in the 
province against only three a few yeare ago. The number ojf experienced 
seheeimen with a doctorate and of Social scientists interested in working 
in Education la now much greater, tt is not difficult to fill faculty 
vacenci*Vor^toO 

although at preeent muny of the i suqeessfcul Applicants will have obtained 
their graduate; degrees other than in Canada.' Embargoes and disciplinary 
assessments Apart/ the trends ire air in "the [direction : of a rapid expansion 
of opportunities for graduate studies in Education. Is this a desirable 
path to follow? How is control to be exercised over a. progress thst, if 
US experience is any guide, represents an almost open-ended commitment? 
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Need and demand 

It Is not difficult to establish the existence. of a demand for extended 
graduate study opportunities. It is more difficult to prove a need. A number 
of questions arise. 



First, is it desired to staff universities with a larger number of 
academics who have undertaken the bulk of their own university studies in 
Canada? At the present time, as the curricula vita* of OlSE staff clearly 
show, there are eimply not enough Canadian trained and educated men ana* women 
with the requisite qualification's to fill senior academic positions. On the 
other hand, there are large numbers of American (and to a lesser extent, 
British end European) educated aspirants for such positions. A policy of 
recruiting more Canadians with Ph.D. s and established or developing academic 
reputations in their particular fields to the education faculties suggests 
important questions about which we shall have more to say later in our report • 

Second, should we build the case for graduate studies so largely upon 
the existence Of an apparent "demand"? Most of r the : de^^Vfl*^ 
in education does indeed come from those employed as teachere and lnitructor# 
*° elementary , secondary and tertiary education. ^ § 
levels of provision, both overall and in specific areee, w^ll K inevi(^ly^beT 
influenced by apparent "needs" that exist for better qualified teachers^ by^ 
assumptions about the relationship of graduate studies and : Improved teaching, 
and by the size of the pool from which candidates for graduate studies are 
drawn. Should we try to Justify supply directly on the basie of this to 
demand? Many teachers are likely to prefer and to profit from opportunities 
to pursue graduate studies in subject areas other than Education, Deans of 
graduate studies to whom we have spoken in some universities, especially those 
Where part-time masters programmes in faculties of arts are common, suggest ' 
that more than a quarter of the graduate enrolment in subjects such as English 
and history already consists of certificated teachers. Although a positive 
relationship between graduate study and quality of teaching performance is 
generally and reasonably assumed, this relationship is not simple, self- 
evident or unproblematic . Furthermore, universities concern themselves with 
particular fields of study not only to provide a form of professional or 
public service, but because of the intrinsic importance of the issues that 
arise in these areas, and the possibility of advancing knowledge and under- 
standing of these issues. It would be possible to make a case for the pursuit 
of advanced work in Education quite apart from the level of demand for study 
opportunities that exists among teachers. 

Third, has sufficient consideration been given to the effects of growth 
on the standards and status of the masters degree? Should the M.Ed. , M.A.T. , 
and M.A. be highly selective, indicative of an intellectual level and standard 
Of performance that place their holders above the generality of their pro- 
fession? Would a largely open access to a much bigger pool of qualified 
applicants tend to reduce expectations, lower standards and affect the 
comparative value of the degree? Even accepting, as many will not, that these 
consequences could follow from expansion, are they necessarily bad? Is 
there not something to be said for making rather less demanding masters programmes 
0 — ailable to a larger proportion of teachers? Will the quality of teaching in 
ir-terlo gain more from a big lift given to a few or from a rather smaller 



lift provided for a much larger number?' When resources are scarce* As not 
%Yr- the letter easier to justify ? 

Fourth, are we i eatief led that the kinds of graduate degrae that at 
present exist will meet the needs of the situation that, seems likely to 
emerge in the next ten years? Do the proposals made by universities 
encourage us to believe that new sty lad of graduate programme will develop 
icy'., meet thas« ttaeds? How far and to what extent should the development of 
graduate work in Education be tied to that in other areas and disciplines, 
many of which do not have a elmllar professional orientation? 

. We cannot answer all these questions. They are not matters that can be 
decided with reference to a eingle field of study, or without the kinds of 
consultations that were precluded by the time scale and scope of our enquiries. 
In what follows we must necessarily take a stand on soma of the issues involved 
and we hope that by ao doing, we shall at least direct the attention of educa- 
tors in the province to the importance of the underlying policy considerations 
on which some measure of consensus needs to exist if a credible pattern of 
graduate studies in Education is to emerge. 

Any such consensus is itself part of the continuing debate to which 
reference has already been made. The factors that determine the attitudes 
of any individual or group towards limitation or expansion of graduate studies 
in a particular field will derive more from deeply rooted political, social 
and educational beliefs, than from the conclusions of a planning exercise. 
The lattar can hopafully help to, make decision making more rational, and mora 
successful in achieving Its objectivea. But at root, it is a matter of 
beliefs — in the effects of an expanding ays tern of public education on the 
quality of life, in the part that graduate studies might play in that expan- 
sion, in the relation of such studies to professional competence and personal 
development. The conclusions of this report rest ultimately upon the 
consultanta* belief that advanced studies under the auspices of a unlveraity 
faculty of education can be Justified in such terms. We can bast summarise 
our position by setting out six objectives which, in our view, graduate studies 
in Education should seek to attain. 

- to advance, by means of both empirical research and reflection, 
knowledge about the process of education. 

- to bring the fruits of reaearch and experience in the humanitie8 
and physical and social sciences to bear on educational problems. 

- to Improve and extend the educational acuity, professional 
understanding and competency of individual practitionera in the field of 
education. 

•■'.••»-.• 

— to provide initial preparation and training and appropriate 
; further professional study opportunities for an lncreaeing variety of 
v specialist educational roles. 

■ ~ to stimulate a critical dialogue with the profession on matters 

i affecting the structure and organization of the school system, the valuea 
*i<V - $ belief a embodied in teaching procedures and practices and the continuous 
i ERjC^tion of curriculum, pedogogy and evaluation. 
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- to elaborate and sustain, among colleagues, professionals and 
the public, an awareness of the university f s responsibilities towards and 
involvement in the work of educational institutions at all levels. 
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Present Provision (Step One) 

There are at present some 2,954 students enrolled in full- and part- 
time courses for graduate degrees in Education in the province of Ontario. 
Full programmes exist in only three universities — Toronto (OISE), Ottawa 
and Queen's. There are in addition students enrolled for graduate courses 
at the University of Western Ontario, and some full- and part-time students 
engaged in studies for the M.Sc. in extension education at Guelph University, 
The distribution between full- and part-time students in doctoral and masters 
programmes is shown in Table 1. 



TABLE 1 

Enrolments for Graduate Courses and Programmes in Education 1972/73 




Ph.D. 


Ed.D. 


MA. 


Ms B4* 


Extension 
Education 




P.T, P.T. 


P.T. P.T. 


P.T. P.T. 


P.T. P.T. 


F.T. P.T. 


Toronto, OISE 
Ottawa 
Queen' s 
Guelph 
Western 


242 113 
53 144 


2 2 


Ill 69 
115 471 


97 1235 

5 109 
(55) 

62* 


23 26 

k 


Total 


295 257 


2 2 


226 540 


102 1481 


23 26 



Total all courses and programmes - 2954 



*There are 55 "inactive" students at Queen's, These students attend the summer 
school programme full-time. An M.ED, under this programme takes 4 summer 
terms » 

**A M.ED, degree is not offered at the University of Western Ontario but 62 
students are registered in master's courses on a part-time basis. 



Ontario and the other Canadian provinces 

Table 2 shows the enrolment for graduate degrees in education in each of 
the provincial groups categorized in the Canadian Association of Graduate 
Schools Statistical Survey for 1971, and compares this enrolment with the 
O nfcer of degrees awarded to yield an index of productivity* The final column 
E RJ C PVf the corresponding productivity indices for all division B subjects 
"~fSoclaI science?) in the groups concerned. 



TABLE 2 

Graduate Degrees in Education! Enrolment and Awards, by Provincial Area 1971 



Area 


Enrolment 


Awards 


Productivity 


* 

Mar i times 


Masters 


Doctors 


Masters 


Doctors 


Education 


All Cat B 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


60 




M D 


M 


D 


92 


393 






15.3 


21.7 


8.8 


Quebec 


351 


635 


86 


53 


67 


2 


6.7 1.4 


22.7 


5.3 


Ontario 


368 


1536 


261 


163 


663 


26 


34.8 6.1 


34.1 


6.9 


Western 
Provinces 


590 


681 


210 


66 


380 


41 


29.8 14.8 


26.9 


13.0 



A slightly different picture emerges If a common population base is 
assumed. Table 3 shows the number of graduate students enrolled and the 
number of graduate degrees awarded in Education per 100,000 of the population. 



TABLE 3 






Enrolment and Degree. Awarded in Education. 
Canadian Provincial Groups, per 100,000 of Population 


Area 


Masters 


enrolments 


Masters & doctorates 
awarded 




P.T. 


P.T, 




Maritimes 




19 


2 


Quebec 


5 


10 


1 


Ontario 


4 


8 


8 


Western Provinces 


10 


11 


7 



§!„ O Ontario leads the field in the number of degree, awarded, but has .nailer 

RLC proportionate enrolments than the Western provinces, especially at tha Ph.D* 



Our evidence on this point is derived from the following sources. 

r the misters of qualified students that universities currently 
Offering graduate courses are forced to reject. 

- surveys of teachers conducted by Brock University, Lakehead 
University and the OTP. 

• / - the short fell in Ontario educated epplicants for posts in 
universities, colleges and schools who have high level graduate qualifica- 
tions. 

. ** the substantial numbers of Ontario teachers who travel during 

both winter and summer sessions to pursue graduate studies in neighbouring 
American universities. - 

- the interest that other American universities have shown in 
establishing off-campus courses in Ontario centres. 

From these indications, some of which are documented more fully in the 
following sections, we conclude that there is a prima fac ie case for 
expanding provision, especially at the Master's level. TY- 

The Pool of Eligible Candidates (Step Two) 

It has been decided that from 1973 the minimum qualifications for entry 
to teaching in Ontario shall be a degree from an accredited university, 
either in Education, or another approved degree followed by a year of teacher 
training, In 1970, nearly $0 per cent of secondary school teachers in the 
Province held at least a Bachelor's degree, against only 20 per cent of 
elementary teachers (Watson C. , et al, The Secondary Teacher . Toronto, oisr. 
1972, Table 11, p. 42 and The Elementary Teacher , Table 15.P.37). In that year 
there were nearly 34,000 secondary and over 41,000 public elementary teachers 
employed in Ontario, plus a further 16,000 in the Roman Catholic separate 
schools. About one eighth of the graduate secondary teachers and some one 
per cent of all the public elementary teachers already possessed a Masters 
or Doctors degree. 

The present pool of potential candidates for graduate work comprises 
that proportion of approximately 27,000 secondary and 12,000 elementary and 
RC separate school teachers (i.e., holders of bachelor's or master's degrees) 
who wish to pursue such studies and whose qualifications are acceptable to 
the graduate schools.. An actual enrolment of under 3,Q0O in graduate studies 
in Education in Ontario, plus sn unspecified number in universities elsewhere 
(estimates we have been given vary from 150 to 600 ~ we shall assume 300), 
yields » very approximate enrolment percentage of 8.5. (3,300 as s percentage 
of 39,000.) 

The rate of growth of this pool is dependent upon (s) changes in the size 
of the teaching force, (b) the rate at which graduate teachers will replace 
non graduates in Ontario, (c) the rste at which serving non-graduate teachers 
'6\ upgrsde their quslif ications , (d) changea in the proportions of graduates 
ERJC lnln & grades adequate to ensure their candidature for graduate study. We 



have assumed that <d) will remain fairly cons tint; 

On (a) , teacher demand forecasts are crucially 1 dependent upon assump- 
tions concerning birth rates and pupil/ teacher ratios* On the most economical 
PTR, the elementary teaching force will decline from just over 58,000 in 1971 
to a low point of 52,000 in 1977, arid rise again to 56 » 000 by 1582^ IfiUhe i 
Secondary schools ,'• again on the tost economical PTR^ numbers Will continue to 
rise from the 34,459 of 1971 to 38,288 in 1977 f falling to 32,629 in 1982, - 
These fluctuations are relatively small, and are not the main factor affecting 
v- ' the size of the' pool. ..:"v- : - } r ''-' : ^y'. r /\y. 

tfie really important factor is (b), the rate of tecihiitmettt Of new 
. graduates, and on this , available figures permit only very crude calculations 
to be i&adev We can add together beginning elementary teachers, transfers from 
secondary schools and a rather arbitrary 20 peif cent Of those returning to the 
profession (based oh existing graduate proportions) to ^ive a total graduate 
elementary teacher acquisition for each year from 1973/4 to 1981^ 
of increase in the percentage of graduates cannot be calculated accurately 
on this basis , as annual withdrawals will be from a tdtal teacher at ock that 
includes the new graduate acquisitions of previous years. Even so| it seems 
likely that due to changes in amission requirements alone, the number of 
graduate elementary teachers could double by 1977 and quadruple by 1981 • In 
the secondary schools, 80 per cent of teachers are already graduates or graduate 
equivalents, and this percentage can be expected to increase by the end of the 
decade. ' ■ j§_ • p 

... . ■ • ' ;• • • '. •• • '' . •'; . : . ' ^S^fc)}. . . /; y '., ■■ < ' ' r ■ 

Against these figures must be placed the number of Ontario teachers who 
v obtain graduate degrees and remain in schools, and the numbers of new teachers 
with Masters or Doctors degrees who are recruited from outside the system. 

The rate at which serving non-graduate teachers will upgrade their qualifi- 
cations is jinknown. A survey cat rie4 p^ J>y JD«A«A.; stager igtfllrtime Teachers 
as Part-time Students > Ontarid Teacher* Federation 1972) shows thai • subs tantial ' 
numbers of teachers are enrolled in credit earning courses i but we do not know 
how many are likely to obtain their degrees during the period with Which we are 
concerned* Stager estimated that the mean time required to complete degrees by 
means of such part-time study was 7.5 to 0 years. To these graduates must be 
added the not inconsiderable number who Obtain degrees from neighbouring 
American universities or by periods of entirely full-time study* 

It will be clear that our data does not pertnit any very accurate estimate 
to be made of the numbers of teachers who will be eligible for graduate studies 
during the next ten years/ Leaving pat of account In-service upgrading and the : 
growing stock of teachers with graduate degrees f arid basing * estimates of the size ; 
of the pool solely upon the effects of changed admission requirements to teaching, 
suggests that there may by 1981/82 be some 48,000 eleientary and more than 30 ,uO0 
- secondary teachers who have at least the Bachelors degree. To maintain exist; ing' 
levels of graduate study enrolment on this basis would require that some 6^ 600 
places be provided by the end of the planning period with which we are concerned* 

Demand and Need (Steps Three and Four) 

^ In making judgements about the number of places that might be provided 

' ,P ve ^ Ithe next ten years either a manpower or demand approach could be 
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adopted. A manpower approach might show that qualified principals, counsellors 
and specialists in early childhood education are required in numbers that can* 
not be prepared within the framework of existing graduate programme*,, and given 
the Ministry's views on where responsibility for this type of preparation should 
lie, these programmes should be expanded to meet the need* 

A demand approach, whilst taking these manpower considerations into account , 
would also involve an estimate of the extent to which teachers are at present 
failing to secure the graduate study opportunities that they want, and would make 
recommendations accordingly* 

The approach that we adopt has important implications for future growth. If 
we assume that in the future the same or an increasing proportion of qualified 
appl leant s wil 1 want p laces as at present ,- the fact that a fuJL ly graduate pro- 
f ess ion will create a much larger "pool 11 inevitably suggests a substantial rate 
of growth* But if graduate studies are mainly to prepare qualified personnel 
for high level positions, then growth will be smaller, -for the numbers of prit\ci~ * 
pals , counsellors and other specialized personnel required is unlikely to increase 
as rapidly as the proportion of graduate teachers with a B average and graduate 
study aspirations. 

The consultants have chosen to employ a demand basis for their calculations 
of possible future provision, moderated by Judgements concerning (a) the 
possibility of universities having the staff and facilities to enable programmes 
to be mounted at an appropriate level and (b) the volume of such work that the 
province is likely to be willing to afford* 

The reasons for adopting a demand basis are first, that the consultants 
lack the information necessary to relate the composition of the teaching force, 
in terms of levels of qualification, to the requirements of particular kinds of 
role performance vithih the system. In other words, they are not in a position 
to tackle the problem of disaggregation that would be necessary to permit 
credible forecasts. In nearly every country there is, an absence of information 
concerning, for example, how individuals with counselling qualifications are 
actually used in the system, and what kind of skills directly contribute to the 
performance of particular roles. This links with a second problem, that of 
substitutability. It is possible to argue that few of the highly developed skills 
of the education profession are of a kind that are solely and exclusively relevant 
to the performance of narrowly defined tasks. The skills and knowledge obtained 
by a person who has had high level training in educational administration do hot 
remain unemployed and unexploited until he is promoted to a principalship. The 
administrative functions of the school, in common with other specialist functions, 
are not embodied in a single role, but form part of the responsibility of a large 
number of staff. Manpower forecasts tend to assume a clarity and fixity of role 
definition and near zero levels of skill substitutability that cannot be Justi- 
fied in the present context. 

Third, it has not been found possible to predict likely future changes in 
the technology of teaching and the organization of schools with the accuracy 
that would be necessary to Justify a manpower approach. It is safer to think in 
terms of the progressive upgrading of a substantial number of teachers, by means 
of both role specific and more general programmes, rather than the preparation of 
personnel for roles and tasks that have not yet been invented. Such tasks are much 
FRir a Hkely to be performed satisfactorily by a teaching force that contains a 
[ ^ Ni^ £ icient number of intellectually flexible, socially alert and professionally 
committed members than by one in which there is a small number of people with 



specific training for soon-to-be-redundant duties. The latter may be Cheaper 
in the short run, but it could prove a lot more expensive later on. 

The context of educational change 

In the past, graduate qualifications have often been seen as a preparation 
for work outside the classroom, aa teachers* college or university lecturer, 
full-time counsellor, school or system administrator, specialist Subject adviser. 
Whilst the number and variety of such specialist posts may well increase in the 
yeare to come, they are unlikely to expand in the same ratio as graduate study 
opportunities and they will decreasingly be seen as separated from the work of 
the classroom teacher. There are likely to be more mixed roles, as teacher/ 
social worker, teacher/counsellor, teacher/adjunct professor? greater stress on 
democratization and participation may cause administrative functions and res- 
ponsibilities to be distributed among larger numbers of staff, rather than 
vested in a single role; there may be greater stress on school-based further' 
professional training, In which members of aubject departments and whole faculties 
participate as groups rather than as isolated individuals} active participation 
in curriculum development will be seen as a responsibility of every teacher, 
rather than of a few specialists. 

All this argues for a consideration of the suitability of present graduate 
courses for the education and training of men and women whose future work will 
still be largely with achools and with children, and not always in other special- 
ized roles in Institutions. At present Ontario universities offer the M. A. (Ed.) 
and the M.Ed. (Guelph has an M.Sc. programme in Extension Education), At least 
two universities have plans to develop M. A. T. programmes. The M. A. (Ed.) is i 
generally seen as a qualification by means of which students can proceed to 
doctoral work, and includes a Is. «er proportion of theoretical study than the M.Ed. 
It is sometimes only open to bcLOura graduates and must be pursued by means of 
full-time study. The M.Ed, cends ♦.<> be regarded as a professional degree. It 
doea not normally lead on to doctoral level study, and is made up of courses with 
a somewhat more practical orientation than the M, A. Large numbers of students 
work for the M.Ed, on a part-t i ^. Vasis. The M.A.T. is biased towards study in 
the area of the candidate's teaeMng specialization, and often involves faculty 
other than from departments of education. 

There seems to be room for the development of all three types of programme 
in the province, but there la also a need for flexibility in admission require- 
ments, course patterns and eligibility for further advanced study. It would be 
undesirable. if the M.Ed, came to be seen as inferior to other types of masters 
awards, or if it appeared that the subjects studied for an M.Ed, degree had no 
place in higher qualifications. 

Any expansion of graduate work should be characterized by a real and 
sustained effort to bring together, first, the interests of the schools and the 
educational system in obtaining information and ideas, second, students? 
interests in finding topics for research and investigation that are personally 
and educationally relevant, third, the universities' interest in maintaining the 
highest standards of scholarship, and fourth, the team and multi-disciplinary 
approach required in approaching some of the more important topics for research'. 

It seems doubtful if these interests will be reconciled simply by releasing 
<3 >e brakes and letting the system roll. The experience of the United States and 
bRJ O ther countries with a substantial volume of graduate study and research activity 



In Education suggests that major disjunctions between these Interests are likely 
to continue unless a greater effort Is made to bring the different parties 
together, to convince university deans that high level studies In the teaching of 
reading and aspects of physical education or child study are academically respect- 
able as well as practicably desirable* to involve Ministry and Board officials 
and teachers in the identification of Issues for investigation and in discussions 
concerning how the information and Ideas thus generated might be fed back to 
committee and classroom, to preparing proposals for grants in aid and foundation 
financing that give groups of students opportunities to undertake research that 
will contribute towards their own doctoral objectives. 

We take it as axiomatic that the active discussion of these Issues should 
accompany any process of growth in the scale and scope of graduate studies in 
Education* 

Graduate studies and in-service courses 

Any estimates of growth in graduate study opportunities must take account 
of the provincial policy on in-service studies for teachers. We have been 
assured that it is the Ministry of Education's intention to hand over responsi- 
bility for in-service courses to the universities* Among the difficulties of 
such a transfer are the high costs of university provided courses and the conflict 
between what some people claim to be an excessively theoretical approach on the 
part of the university faculty and others as the low level, "nuts and bolts 11 
approach of some of the present Ministry courses. We do not know If an impartial 
investigation, such as we have been unable to make, would show these problem* to 
be as large as some of our witnesses felt them to be. It could, however* be 
argued that such problems as there are might be overcome by reconceptualifcing 
for planning purposes all the kinds of work undertaken by teachers after certifi- 
cation as further professional study, rather than undergraduate and graduate 
work on the one hand, and "in-service coufses 11 0 n the other. 

In principle, there seems no reason why any of the kinds of work encompassed 
by the title further professional studies should not carry some credit towards 
appropriate university courses at undergraduate or graduate level. Such appar- 
ently bread and butter topics as the teaching of reading, the administration of 
school records, the organization of the open areas elementary school, the content 
of the secondary school physical education programme, are all capable of being 
dealt with at many different levels in ways that are consistent with the alma and 
purposes of both undergraduate and graduate study. Differences in subject matter 
and in level of treatment are not in themselves sharp enough to justify any very 
clear distinction being made between university and non-university studies. Such 
distinctions customarily have more to do with who is responsible for organising 
and teaching the course, and even the instructors of non-university courses are 
sometimes themselves university teachers. There should be means whereby staff of 
the Ministry of Education and Ministry of Colleges and Universities, of the 
school boards, teachers organizations and universities concerned with further 
professional studies can meet together on a regular basis to discuss needs, 
Identify and help to reconcile differences in emphasis, and make proposals to the 
respective providing bodies on new courses and forms of organization. We are 
aware that there have been good contacts between for example, the Ministry of 
Education and individual universities over specific proposals and developments, 
but this does not seem to us to be enough. More broadly based coordinating 



groups ere needed. They should be concerned not only with the esssSsmaht of 
existing programmes, but with the need for new ones, with regional And provin- 
cial availability, with communication end with * general watching brief. A 
broader conception of furth^ 

characterised by a reel effort to clarify the relet lonehlp between, and respon- 
sibility for, graduate* undergraduate, "neke-up" and non-award bearing courses, 
ie a neceeeary stage in the up-grading of the provincial teaching force. 
Machinery to establish this concept witteiso permit some rationalisation of 
courses end programmes, permitting an inetltution to offer study opportunitlee 
for which demand and/or need exists and which do hot form pert of a neighbour- 
ing inetltution* s programme. Cooperation between universities is essential. 
This is particularly importent, for example) in the metropellten Toronto area, 
where OISB, tork end the University of Toronto Faculty of Education are all 
involved in further professional study for teachers, end in areas awsy^ from a 
University, where off-campue offerings may be necessary during winter eeeelons. 
The guidelines on off-campus courses recently agreed by 0188 represent a useful 
clarification of practice in this area of activity. It hae also to be recognised 
that university involvement in any provincial coordinetion of further professional 
studies involves more than the faculties of education, As has been noted earlier, 
many teachers are studying in arts, science and social science faculties, 

Admission Standards and Student Support 

Another factor Influencing the scale of provision is the level of admission 

requirements to graduate programmes in Education. We have met some differences of 

opinion on this issue in the course of our discussions in the province, and these 

have been referred to in an earlier section. 

Our position on the principles involved can be stated quite simply. One 
of the most distinctive educational ideas of our times has to do with the 
appropriateness of broader access to education at all levels, and with the need 
for a new and more open look at tranefer credits and admission requirements. 
This is not to imply right of access without indicators of probable success j It 
does imply less parochial attitudes with respect to credite both in arte and 
science and in education, an opportunity for the applicant to prove hie capacity 
in terms of present performances, rather than those of ten years or so earlier, 
end attention to the length and quality of his professional contributions and 
experience. 

Some of the suspicions that have been entertained concerning the quality 
of applicants for graduate work in education in the past will have been coloured 
p.L..',.. -V y .th*|StfataUy;loW' standard of initial requirements for teaching, especially 
for teaching In elementary schbbXsV A professional image b^s^ 
ments of one year past Crade 13, however irrelevant to the actual qualifications 
of graduate study aspirants, does little to inspire confidence concerning 
educational studies within the university community as a whole. 

Within a few years this image will have changed, and the Education 
faculties will have new opportunities to establish the academic and professional 
credibility of their field, At the same time, there will still be a need to 
IS retain flexible admission requirements. Baccalaureate degree results are by no 
mesne a faultless indicator of graduate etudy potential, especially in education 
* cDir w * candidates are normally mature men and women with substantial professional 
1 lyvperience, 
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Such candidates will need appropriate financial support* The level of 
financing that may be appropriate to recent graduates embarking on Masters and 
Doctoral work in a non-professional faculty is often quite inadequate for 
candidates in education! In the United Kingdom a recent government White Paper 
(Education r A framework for Expanslon i December 1$72) has stated that by the 
end of the decade not less than three per cent of the teaching force will at 
any ona time be on full-time secondment on full pay for study in a university , 
college or professional centre* We recommend that attention be given to the 
possibility of ensuring greater regularity of practice and a higher level of 
provision in respect of teacher secondments by school authorities in Ontario* 



In the light of all the foregoing, we favour a pattern of admission 
requirements that include 

(a) a general arts or science degree with at least second class 
standing, normally plus one year of professional studies 

(b) a four year B*Ed* with second class standing 

(c) a four year B. A. /B.Ed., or B.Sc*/B.Ed* with second class standing 

(d) any of the above without second class standing! but with 
successful completion, at a similar level, of an appropriate 
number of relevant courses, which might be other than under- 
graduate arts and science courses 

(a) plus appropriate standing in such specific undergraduate 

courses as may be deemed requisite for entry to a particular 
programme or field of specialisation* 

■ • 

It must be emphasised that these. recommendations are without prejudice 
to the candidacy of some exceptional students with or without prior experience 
of educational studies whose background qualifies them for admission on other 
grounds « This is particularly important in respect of certain graduate pro- 
grammes in e.g., adult education, higher education, etc.* 

The Universities 1 Projections (Step Five) 

Another step in arriving at a realistic estimate of future provision is 
to examine the numbers for which universities wish to provide* Table 4 shows 
tentative projections offered by some of the universities in the Spring of 
1972* These are based on 1971 enrolments, and might have been different if 
the 1972 position had been used as a base* A number of universities that have 
indicated their clear intention of undertaking graduate work in education have 
not yet specified their likely levels of enrolment, and no figures are avail- 
able for other institutions (e.g., Carletoa, McMaster) that may later wish to 
become involved. 



TABLE 4 



Tentative Projected Enrolment* for Graduate Courses and Programmes 
In Education* 1976/77 (as submitted by universities early in 1972) 



University 


Doctorates 


Ms As 


Ms Ed a 


M.A.T. 


Other 




Fa To PaT. 


P.T a PaT. 


P.T. P.T, 


P.T. P.T, 


P.T. P.T. 


Toronto , OISE 


240 110 


150 


168 1607 






Ottawa 


50 60 


200* 900* 








Queen f 8 






1 A AAA 

42 300 






Western 






35 175 


60 




Lakehead 






10 35 






York 




39 


40 


72 




Totals 


290 170 


389 900 


255 2157 


60 72 





^includes all Masters programmes 



Some of these figures have since been revised! and this has been taken into 
account In arriving at the recommendations in the final section of this reports 
Furthermore, variations in the statistical base of university forecasts * some 
figures were given in terms of FTE, others reflected actual enrolments - and in 
some cases, lack of information abput the type of programme (MeA*/M.Eds etc.) 
proposed, suggests that these figures may not be reliables They do, however! 
provide some indication of the universities' expectations at an early stage in 
the planning exercise that has led to this report* 

The Stock of Teachers with Graduate Qualifications (Step Six) 

Given the age distribution of graduate students and the fact that Job 
opportunities outside the classroom and outside Ontario for those with Masters' 
and Doctors degrees may not grow as rapidly in the future as they did during 
the sixties, it seems possible that increased provision during the next few 
years could lead to a fairly rapid increase in the proportion of teachers 
qualified at this level. Our terms of reference reflect the anxieties that exist 
in many countries concerning the possible "over-production" of advanced graduates 

But given the largely professional character of the field of studies with which 
we are concerned, such considerations appear rather less relevant to our task than 
they may be to that of other consultant groups* 

The "market" for graduate students in Education is very much in the hands 
of those who determine the qualifications necessary for employment at different 
levels of the educational system. Shortages and surpluses are, to some extent 
O Vt least, artifacts of the certification process. If the reasoning of the 
jp I^Qrededing sections is sound, and improvement in the level of qualification of 
%y« . .he teaching profession does produce educational and societal payoff a* then the 



volume of advanced work that should be undertaken has more to do with the 
existence of appropriate facilities and with what a particular system can 
afford than with the limitations of a particular market; It is for these 
reasons that we have concentrated in this report on demand, educational need, 
and the quality of courses and programmes, rather than upon the effects of 
the universities and our own proposals on the numbers of teachers qualified 
at various levels. 

We now turn our attention to the assessment of individual universities' 
proposals. 




GUIDELINES AND CRITERIA FOR 
INSTITUTIONAL ASSESSMENT 
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In the preceding chapter we outlined six steps in our reasoning about the 
future of graduate studies in Education in the Province of Ontario* In this 
chapter we take our argument a stage further in outlining the guidelines and 
criteria that we have employed in making the institutional assessments that 
are set out in detail in Chapter Five* 

the f irst section of the chapter states five general principles concerning 
institutional involvement in graduate work that derive from positions formulated 
earlier in this report* In the second section we list the headings under which 
we have set out in the following chapter to appraise the part that each institu- 
tion might play in graduate work in Education. 

A word of caution is needed here* Our assessment of individual institutions 
is designed to facilitate discussion within the discipline group and beyond* We 
make no claim that it has ultimate validity; indeed, it is highly dependent on 
our personal impressions i assumptions, and beliefs* We have, however, tried to 
make the fullest possible use of the data supplied by each university, including 
the curricula vitae * And we have tried to be systematic in the process of 
reasoning from these data — as, for example, in the use of indices for the 
application of specific criteria to each of the institutions* 

General Principles and Guidelines 

I. Preamble: The evidence reviewed in the preceding chapter suggests 
that the Ontario university system will face a considerably increased demand 
for graduate studies in Education — initially and primarily at the Master's 
level, but later at the doctoral level as well* Furthermore, we have argued 
that the position of graduate studies in education can be defended quite apart 
from the existence of a burgeoning demand* 

The evidence also suggests that studies in professional education, at 
both the graduate and undergraduate levels, are in need of reassessment, 
experimentation, and innovation* 

The foregoing argues for a somewhat dispersed, diversified and competitive 
system of graduate studies in Education* 

Principle #1» There should be no general prohibition against any university 
becoming involved in graduate studies in Education at the Master's level, in 
specific and approved areas . Indeed, most universities should be expected to move 
in this direction t in accordance with certain guidelines, at some appropriate time . 

II. Preamble: It is generally assumed that graduate study in any discipline 
should develop upon a solid base of undergraduate programmes* In education, this 
assumption is normally interpreted to mean that graduate education should develop 
upon a base of undergraduate teacher education programmes* In the Ontario context 
this tends to mean that graduate studies In Education should be contemplated only 
in those universities which have absorbed, or will absorb, Teachers 1 Colleges* 

This assumption is not an unreasonable one* But we have been Impressed by 
the observations of certain Ontario universities: first , that the history of 
some institutions engaging in both teacher education and graduate studies in 
Education has shown a measure of misunderstanding and conflict between the two 
O ctors — with the result that quality has been difficult to achieve at both 
:RJG vel8j and second , that some of the most distinguished graduate programmes in 



Education in other coutries (the U«S.A. , for example) have developed upon 
at rang the in, and collaborative arrangements with , the basic and related 
disciplines not upon teacher education programmes* 

Principle #2 * Either one of two conditions should be regarded as the 
basic qualification for a university's entry into graduate studies in Education t 

Either 

a. The university should have an established teacher education programme 
with a "critical mass" of highly competent staff members in the 
appropriate specializations in Education s 



Or 



b. The university should have a minimal cadre of staff members in 
Education and a specific plan for supplementing this cadre with 
contributions from appropriate related fields * 

III. Preamble: Education as a field of study encompasses a host of 
specializations and sub-specializations* This has led, in some cases, to the 
growth of very large faculties and colleges of Education, sometimes gravely 
isolated from the rest of the university. 

In other institutions, however, attempts were made to take account of 
Education's breadth as a field of study through another technique; the develop- 
ment of the so-called "generalist professor 11 . (Some of this is now in evidence 
in Ontario universities*) The dangers of this sort of thing are obvious: 
superficiality in scholarship; a decline in the research that ought to attend 
teaching; and a general demeaning of graduate study in Education. 

Principle #3. Quality graduate studies in Education can best develop in 
close collaboration with the various non-Education faculties and departments 
of the university » with graduate programmes planned to include contributions 
from the various related disciplines * 

[On the current Ontario scene, because of its size and special mandate, 
OISE has established itself as a special case*] 

IV. Preamble: Just a few decades ago, secondary education was provided 
only for the intellectually and economically privileged* After the Second 
War, however, secondary education was opened to all and post-secondary 
education became the exclusive domain of the privileged* But still later, 
just over a decade ago, post-secondary education was similarly expanded and 
diversified to include opportunities for all high school graduates* Then 
graduate study became the only remaining bastion of academic standards and 
excluslveness. 

Today, there are many (including members of the teaching profession in 
Ontario) who contend that the time has come for universities to reexamine their 
requirements for admission to graduate study* They base this contention upon 
tw6 arguments, each of which has some empirical support* first , that under- 
graduate experience has not proven to be a good predictor of success in graduate 
study; and second , that experience and maturity (which teachers allegedly achieve 
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in their profession) is a better predictor of success than is undergraduate 
achievement • 

These considerations pose a dilemma: on the one hand, one cannot but 
appreciate the university f s desire to maintain standards --though one might 
well wonder whether limiting admission as it now does is the best way to achieve 
this admirable goal} on the other hand, one cannot but sympathize with the 
mature individual who would like to have one more opportunity to" be involved in 
the educative process — but is denied by reason of an undergraduate record. 

Principle f4. Universities should reexamine the methods they now employ 
to maintain quality; they shouid reexamine their admission policies t and they 
should experiment with probationary admissions, transition programmes, and the 
like to give more people a chance at graduate study* Standards of performance , 
however, should be fully as demanding as they are elsewhere in the university . 

V. Preamble: Finally, as a matter of principle, a clear distinction must 
be made between graduate study at the Master's level and graduate study at the 
Doctoral level. Indeed, all of the principles and guidelines enunciated above 
must be viewed in the context of this distinction. 

Master* s level study is about to become a rather common aspiration among 
professional educators. This development is one which should be encouraged and 
facilitated. 

Doctoral level study, however, is likely to remain, throughout the fore- 
seeable future, the aspiration of a considerably smaller group of individuals in 
the Education profession. 

Principle #5. Although there appears to be much to commend rather rapid 
expansion and development of master's programmes/ such is not the case with 
respect to doctoral programmes . On the contrary , a good case can be made for 
no new doctoral programmes until t~ (1) the institution proposing the programme 
has had substantial experience -- say five years — in Master's level Work j 
(2) the demand for doctoral work has increased to the point where new oppor- 
tunities are needed} and (3) standards of staff qualifications, facilities » and 
so on have been clearly established . 

Specific Criteria 

Against the back-drop of the general principles enunciated above, each 
specific Institution's plans for the development of graduate studies. must be 
reviewed in terms of a number of specific criteria} 

I. Geography and Catchment Area. Does the University have the population 
base to support graduate programmes? Does it serve a. "region 11 — defined in 
terms of its geographic location and/or the population which it might serve by 
reason of its uniqueness or strength of its programme? 

It must be recognized that some universities, such as Lakehead, might base 
their claims upon the discreteness and perhaps isolation of their natural, 
geographic catchment areas — while others, such as OISB might base their claim 
upon a programme which draws upon the whole of the Province, and elsewhere. 

O 

, It must also be recognized that certain non-educational and non-economic 
^^^™f^tors must be considered in connection with this criterion. Conceivably, in 



Any given region, there may be a kind of ethos, a set of regional uniquenesses 
*hd aspiration* which a*gue strongly for the establishment of regional inetitu- 
tions and programmes. These cannot be ignored. 

tl. bwkxfid wid Heed. Is there evidence that individuals Will, in fact, 
avail themselves of opportunities for graduate study if and when such oppo** ? 
tunitiee exist? / is it the opinion of policy-makers in Eduction that personnel 
need such opportunities? 

lit. Institutional Cormitment. Has the University displayed initiative 
in and genuin support for the development of graduate studies in Education? 
Are there indications that the whole University will give thrust to the 
endeavor? 

IV> Faculty Strength* Does the Faculty of Education have a critical mass 
of qualified staff? Is there evidence that other disciplines have actually been 
recruited to the service of graduate studies in Education? 

V* Facilities. Is the library adequate? Are other facilities of space and 
equipment available for the programmes proposed? 

VI. R & D Environment. Is there potential for an environment in which 
graduate student and faculty research can flourish? 

Application of Guidelines and Criteria 

Our mandate is to recommend, with respect to each institution, as follows! 

1. Whether or not it should offer graduate programmes} 

2. if so, at what level ; 

3. in what fields ; 

,V when it might begin; 

5. under what conditions , and 

6t for what numbers of students. 

As we have noted, our terms of reference call for a precise specification 
of the numbers of students to be enrolled in the various specialisms in each 
institution. This part of our mandate appears to have grown out of a manpower 
approach to planning graduate studies, which we have argued is inappropriate 
in the field of Education. 

In application of our principles and criteria, we begin with two assumptions* 

1. that most , if not all, institutions should, under certain conditions, 
plan to offer the Master 1 * programme) and 

2. that few, if any institutions, other than those now offering Doctoral 
programmes should consider doing so before about 1977. 

Clearly, each university's case is a special one. Some base their claims 
upoft established strength^ others largely upon geography, other largely 
Upbh alibied need and /or demand; and so on, 
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Hence, it is very difficult to engage in general comparisons among or 
between various institutions' proposals* Though all criteria are to be 
regarded as important, some clearly have greater significance in one situation 
than in another. Similarly, though one institution may appear to have a 
stronger case than another, in terms of present-day conditions, the latter may 
appear to have potential which cannot be ignored. 

Paced with these and other difficulties of comparison, we decided to 
proceed through two phases of analysis j first, a general assessment and 
comparison of the strengths and weaknesses of all institutions' proposals; and 
second, an assessment of each specific proposal in light of its special character, 
emphases, and so on. These assessments follow. ' 
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In thie Chapter we provide, with respect to each institution 

A. A description of the existing situation and a statement of the 
institutions!* aspirations. These draw upon documents prepared for 
ACAP, visits to the various campuses and discussion with education 
officials throughout the Province* 

B. An evaluation in terms of Geography, Demand, Institutional Commitment, 
Faculty Strength, Facilities and R and D environment « 

C. An outline and appraisal of the institution's plana for its own future. 

D. Recommendations 

The Chapter is divided into three sections 

1. Universities with existing graduate programmes or courses in 
Education . >■•" "• ;'';:■ 

Ontario Institute for Education Studies, University of Toronto 
university of Ottawa 
Queen's University, Kingston 
University of Western Ontario, London 
University of Cuelph 

2. Universities that have submitted proposals for graduate work in 

"•- Education. 'r'-W^-M 

Brock University, St. Catharines 
Lakehead University, Thunder Bay 
University of Windsor 
York University, Downsview 

3. X>ther universities 

Carleton University, Ottawa 
McMaster University, Hamilton 

Faculty of Education (formerly Ontario College of Education) 
University of Toronto 



Section One 



Universities with Existing Graduate 
Programmes or Courses 
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University of Toronto, Ontario Institute for Studies In Education 

A; Description Of the approximately 3 >000 stu^nte following $r|4uate 
programmes in education in the Province of 6ntiHo| OISE cintold dome 1*$?1> or 
63 psr cent of the total , distributed among eleven areas of $p^iiU«ation • 
More than half the 4$2 full-time students ate pursuing studies 
level r the remainder being distributed about equally between M.A* and M*Ed« 
Ap|>lietd Psychology (2$ >*r c$nt) Curriculum (13 pe if cent ) and His t ory and 
Philosophy of Education (12 psr cent) account for about half the total full- 
time enrolment • Nearly all t^e 1 ,200 plus part-time students at the Masters 
level are enrolled for thf H# in 
Applied Psychology, 13 pev cent in Special Education, li per cent each in 
Education Administration and History and Philosophy , and the remainder > in 
much smaller numbers, In the other areas of specialization, 

Approximately one half of the full-time students in 1971 were teacher s^ 
principals and others employed in education Immediately prior to registration. 
The remainder tiLpn-ediiciit ional positions^ as x^eiifa)^- 

worker , social worker , and in business and Indus t try > ^dVl 7 ^ whb^ ir^ V p^3^9^5 ^ 
pursuing under- graduate studies » 90X of th* • par trtime student s are engaged in 
educatio^i Occupations , and ove* tw^ t^iphits ^ 

Graduate Studies Report: 
axid XlVa, XlVb and XV*) 



Issues • Enrolments* Project ions. Tables 















These students are supervised by 119 full-time and 46 par t* titjie faculty 
peiAers (1^1 figu 

their respective areas of sp>ecializatioht Table § (csiculated; irpm 4sta rnids 
avallab le on form la and In Issues. Enrolments^ Pro jectjons) shows nt^bers of ; 
staff and students , percentage of staff holding the Doctorjate , and the total : 
staff time spent in each division. 

Calculations from figures on which Tab le 5 is based indicate that 95 
per cent of the full~time and 60 per cent of the part-time staff in contact 
Vith OI$B gradual students hold the Ph. D degree* the majjbrity pi part-tim6 
staff and practlticnep with specialized responsibilities in a school system 
or other educational agency. 

Candidates for admission to the M.Ed, must hold a 3 or 4 year Pass or 
Honours Bachelor's degree with at least B standing, have had a year of pro- . ..... 

fessional education or its equivalent and at least one year of successful 
professional experience in education (sometimes waived) and perform well in 
the Miller Analogies Test. For the M. A. , a four year degree is normally 
required. Most Ph.D. aspirants take the M.A. first, then join the second 
year of the j year Doctoral programme, but some enter direct* Holders of the 
Toronto M.Ed i may be admitted to the Ph.D. * subject to th^ successful completion 
of certain additional studies* The Ed. D. requires a M.A. or M.Ed, with high 
standing, '^demonstrably successful professional experience in education" , high 
scores on the Miller Analogies test and Graduate Record Examinations Aptitude Test 
test, evidence of Ability to undertake indetpendent research , and appropriate 
references (OISB Bulletin). In answer to questions posed in 1971 by the 
Ontario Teachers 1 Federation, OISE indicated that, allowing for differences 
between proposed fields of study, about one In two of qualified applications 
for full-time courses and four out of five of those for part-time programmes 
wpye been Successful in obtaining places In recent years (Addendum to 2fea&- 
ndum from O.T.F. to Chairman of Education Discipline ^ 









TABLE 5 












Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
Enrolments and Staff bate 1971/72 








Division 


Full- 
Doc. 

':.'1V. 


Students 
•time Part-tine 
M« M« 

2 


Ho. of Staff 

P.T. P.T/ 

>: 4 5 


No. with 

Ph.D. 
P.T. P.T. 
6 7 


Numb at of - 
Staff on 
PTE basis 


Adult Education 


12 


17 




i 1 
i j 




AJ 




10.71 


"Applied Psychology 
(inc « Counsel ling) 


66 


46 


179 


23 


1Q 






20*80 


Computer Applications 


9 


7 




0 


1 
X 


0 

.7- 






Curriculun 


22 


34 


279 


23 


8 


22 


5 


l/i25 


Educ. Administration 


14 


30 


129 


21 


1 


21 


0 


16«75 


Educational Planning 


14 


6 


32 


13 


1 


12 


1 


12.80 


Higher Education 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


; 1 


2.16 


*Hietory & Philosophy 


28 


23 


123 


11 


1 


10 


0 


11.0 


Measurement and 
Evaluation . 


10 


15 


19 


14 


0 


14 


0 


10.95 


Sociology and 
Education 


17 


18 


45 


7 


1 




0 


5.03 


Special Education 


9 


21 


153 


6 


9 


6 


5 


6.22 


Other 


4 


2 


11 













♦Because the ACAP and the OISE classification of di via ions do not exactly 
coincides and student numbers are given in accordance with the OISE list* the 
latter has been used for this table* 

Columns 1*2 from Table II of Issues , Enrolment » Projections p»6. 
Column 3 from Table XI of Issues, Enrolment f Projections pA&. 
Columns A - 8 calculated from forms la and b (Section B2a(i)) in OtSE 

SubmiSSibh Ops Cits ";. ~ ; ■ * p ^.^^^ ^ 



Sources t 
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do not take into account those potential students who nay have been counselled 
out prior to the formal consideration of applications, 

Course requirements for the M.Ed, comprise at least eight half •courses* 
each of one to one and a half class-hours weekly throughout the regular session, 
the M,A. requires six half-courses, a thesis and one academic year of full-time 
study. For the Ph.D., two years of residence are demanded, with a major subject 
equivalent to four half-courses, a minor of two, half-courses (often undertaken in 
a graduate department other than educution) , a major thesis which must "constitute 
a significant contribution to the knowledge of the field of study", and an oral 
examination (University of Toronto General Requirements for Degrees p. 25). The 
Ed.D, programme has recently been reactivated. 

In the period 1967/8 to 1971/2 the University conferred just under 2,000 
Graduate Degrees in Education, the annual total doubling from the beginning to 
the end of the five-year period. The most recent year's total was twenty-seven 
Ph.D.s, six Ed.D.s, fifty M.A.s and 403 M.Ed. s, (OXSE Submission form 6.) Of 
the eighty-two Doctoral Graduates in the period 1968/71, forty-one obtained ' 
employment in Ontario, sixteen in other parts of Canada, and twenty-five else- 
where — forty-four as University Professors, sixteen 1 In Education Administration 
and twenty-three in other positions. (0ISE Issues , Enrolments. Projections on. 
cit. Table XXX p. 42.) / ■ y-^'y^i 

The space resources available to 0ISE at the present time are claimed as 
fully adequate"; some expansion is possible within the existing building, . 
which could be extended to twice its present size on adjoining land which has 
already been secured against this eventuality. In addition to the usual 
faculty offices, lecture, seminar and committee rooms, each full-time student 
can be provided with a working station of 75 sq . ft. (OISE Submission Section 
B2b(ii).) Other facilities include an audio-visual service unit, a library 
audio-visual unit, a modern languages centre tape collection, and an 18-man 
editorial division responsible , inter alia , for the publication of four 
educational journal*. Reader-printer terminals connect with IBM 360/65, 370/155, 
and Univac 1108, and the Department of Computer Applications has its own time- 
shared facility. There is full back-up capability. There is an education clinic 
and a modern languages centre incorporating a 40-position language laboratory and 
C.C.T.V. equipment ( Submission B2b(vi)). 

OISE is affiliated with the University of Toronto for graduate studies in 
education, and under the agreement of affiliation supplies the overwhelming bulk 
of the University 1 8 Graduate Department of Educational Theory. A potential 
difficulty arises withia the University of Toronto - OISE relationship, in that 
over the years there has been relatively little contact between OISE and the 
Faculty of Education, University of Toronto. However, in December 1972 an 
Education Task Force was established at the call of the President of the University 
of Toronto, to explore and recommend ways in which closer cooperation and collab- 
oration may be effected to make maximum use of the various resources bearing upon 
Education associated with the University, and in particular cooperation and collab- 
oration between OISE and the Faculty of Education. The Tas)t- Force has the full 
support of the Director of OISE , the Dean of the Faculty of Education, and the 
Dean of the School of Graduate Studies. 



^ _ Given the scale of its existing operation, the future plans of the University 
©"M:>nto and of OISE are of particular importance in assessing the development 







V'-. • •■ ; \ =.>•••.•.• 
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of graduate studies in education in ; the Province . . three sets of projections 
weie available to the consultants. /Thej first two had been prepared for eub- 
milsiort to the Committee on tfoiversity Affaire in October, 1971. Projections, 
of follHliae M. A, and Ph<D» numbers yer4 based on the assumption: that ediica- 
>| a ri^ 



■ .. 



to aim 

B 1 ') in 1976, against the 1972 figure of ,1,775. But since these figures were 
produced; the assumptions of rising 6ver-all graduate enrolment on which they 
were based have been challenged, leading to the presentation by the Chairman of 
the Department of Educational theory of more modest estimates to the School of 
Graduate Studies in February, }972. Thes e are se % out in full in Table 6 . 



■ ■ :M;>, 
HI 



V TABLE 6 ~ : ^£IM^M£M ■ 

Tentative Enrolment Projection, February 1972 
Graduate Department of Educational Theory 
1971-72 to 1976-77 



Doctoral 
Full-time 



Doctoral 
Fart- time 



Masters and Other 
Full-time 



Masters and Other 
Par tf time 



TOT A I 



1971-72 



191 



88 



254 



1076 



1609 



1972-73 



204 



94 



272 



1194 



1764 



1973-74 



218 " 



101 



291 



1325 



1974-75 



229 



106 



306 



1431 



2072 



1975-76 



235 



108 



312 



1541 



2200 



1976-77. 



240 



110 



318 



1607 
2275 ; 



Mi 

m 



-■ ■ ' • .... .. • .-'!.• i •: < - v . '•. !>.:p. 



1116 0IS8 Submission suggests that among the factors that need to be considered, 
5l V s In evaluating the feaslbillfcv of these anv AttiAi* «Af Af AaHMHtda av-a ^S<iti»»n 4^ 



* graduate prdgrammes in education in other' univetaitiieii in th| l 
, ||c-v|tji sia;e and Composition 6f the schodl and teacher populitioh , and an "increase in 

. the proportion of teachers wishing t'S undertake graduate work as the profession 
^ becomes more competitive and programmes become available. The institute is clear 
| ; . that "enrolaeat futures in education are bright . * . Our graduates readily find 
g' emnloyment, even in a tightening market . . . Education, with relatively new opper-* 



», lities' for graduate study In Ontario, is not one of those fields where fears of 
ir*ploduction have arisen". ' - - 



Submission- section B2d p. 2. ) 



B. Evaluation t 



1, Geography » Toronto is at the centre of the largest metropolitan 
area in Ontario, Furthermore, it is now one of Canada 1 * two major regions 
of population, cultural and industrial development* Hence, in tarm* of 
geography alone, OISE is likely to be viewed .by prospective students as one 
of the most attractive centres in Canada for graduate study. 

w h 5 ur 5 wtl 5'' 0I8B enrols aome 1,891 graduate students in 

.Education — 63* of the total for the whole 6f the province. Just over one- 
third of these are full-time, resident students. It is anticipated that by 
?? 77 * .fir?' 1 "? «« tf ol»eftts will have increased to approximately 560 and part- 
time will have increased ft'**^ -tfWTgb*- i v totii l .'6f : 'abdtit *,275'« Hence, ifc 
may be safely assumed that, evert with increased competition from other 
Universities, OISE is not likely to exparience a significant decrease in - 
demand. ' - >;•'- > . 

Ontario Universities, for the reason that it is not as directly reliant upon 

university* OISE was chartered in . 1965 as an independent Aoiiisg^ urtder ^n , ^. 
independent Board of Governor*, and deals directly with^he Mririty ei Coiti&t ~ 

Qjftjarib (^varniaertt, h^yer» at least to 

OISB's operation, appears to have been substantial throughout tha nfM I'M! the 
institution. m:m \, < 



4. Faculty Strength; The distribution of faculty is such as to indicate 
®J" n 8 th in All fields of .specialization . Indeed, in term* of -Faculty strengithi v ^ 
OISE compares favourably, with the best institutions of its type in the world! 



. Though it would appear that the Institute has not devaioped strong colla- 
borative relationships with the varicua faculties and departments of the' 
University of Toronto; it has, nevertheless, developed substantia interdiscif 
plinavy strengths within itself. All of the major disciplines related to 
education are well represented on the faculty. Furthermore; these appear to be 
deployed in such ways as to facilitate inter-departmental and, hence, inter- 
disciplinary cooperation within the institution. 

* ,,?!. ¥*«llitiea i The Institute has one of the finest* most un-to-date 
facilities anywhere in North America. Space is adequate for now and expandable 
for the future) the library is well-stocked and well-manned, and tha A.V., 
computer, and other technological resources are superior. 

6. R. 4 P. Environment i OISE was created, not only to give impetus to 
graduate studies in Education in Ontario, but also to pioneer the development 
of a major R. & D. thrust in education for the province. In keeping with this 
aspect of its mandate, the Institute assembled a large, competent, research and 
development-oriented staff; it endeavoured to establish linkages with various 
parts of the education system to facilitate R. & D> work, and it attempted, 
through its budgetary procedures, reward eystem, and other means, to promote R. 
a D. projects in its staff. 

FR?r*i! i* ln *V*table in an enterprise of this nature, there were errors in 
cry^eaent and unanticipated problems were encountered » the mobilisation of 



Si 



mm- 



1 ; lUff for large 6cale R. & ft. endeavors proved to b* difficult? the establish- 
rp;V meat of proper rSiaUonahi^^^ to t ak* t#r¥ ufo* 




fyere can ^ 

setter ^ and haa acquired a 

world irtde raputat 
all the Criteria of ^ 

range of uhiveraiiy experience in Canada, and ^oad^ nu??bera of hi|h*t ^e^rees 
supervised ; arid graduate courses fceujftt i * book and j otirnal publi cat ions • the 
Staff of the Institute display e^cepHonal;;airengthi Unmatched elsewhere. in the 
Province* the invplvet$ent^^ of this staff in Research and 

pwelopmeint activities is, in our view, an essential concbini tant o f the axis t- 
ence bf .a tdde range of Master^ and bocto^ 

C» Proposals for the Future t OISE anticipates a steady but modest increase 
• iii its enrolment* iri ail fields of specialization to 1976/77, when it is predicted 
that they will total some 2 > 275* 

/The Institute does not appear to anticipate drastic shifts and emphases or 
, programme offerings in the years ahead . Rather, it has declared its intention 
dimply to reassf as and strengthen existing programmes j to promote infcerdepar §§ 
mental collaboration ift graduate work; and to stand prepared to Cooperate in 
any reasonable way with other institutions as they plan and develop their own 
graduate programmes! \ 

: P» Recommendations t • 

1. OISE has firmly established itself as the leader in graduate studies in 
education in Ontario. In our judgement it musft , for the foreseeable fut^re> be - : 
regarded as the pace-setter in the field < Given the evidence of increasing ^|and 
for graduate study oppbrtunitieai especially in the Toronto area , the InstitutiU • 
aspirations for future growth seem modest* 

2^ We recommend that the Institute should maintain the pattern ~of growth 
in^ Hester's programmes that it has set for itself, that it should conte^iAte 
additional growth in Ph,D. and |d.p. programmes, that it should introduce an 
element of post^doctoral work in selected areas, and that it should make ad Jus tr 
jnenta in t^he proportions Of M»Ai <|nd M<Bd. candidates in order to fit in with . 



VS.' 



these changed emphases . 



3 • We r ecommetjid that , during this period : of growth i PISE monitor very; 
carefully its changing role in the expanding set of institutions offering 
0 graduate studies in education* There tatll ha times when leadership will be 

required i there will be times when cooperation will fe required j and ther<i will 
be times when OISE 's role will be modified — in response to developments in 
other institutions • 



v Recently OISE has moved in various ways (off -campus course offerings, 

^ regional Hi $ D. centres, etc*) to spread its influence throughout the 
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In most cases, these moves have been welcomed both by the profession 
and by sister institutions . But not always. 

We could find no evidence to indicate that OISE wishes to establish any- 
thing like a monopoly either in graduate studies or in R. 4 D. activities. 



University of Ottawa Faculty of Education 



A* Description t Ottawa had a graduate education enrolment in 197 2/73 
of 783 i of whott 197 were following full- pi part-time courses for the Ph*D. 
(The corresponding figures for 1967/6$ were 168 and 15* ) these student a were 
distributed between five areas of specialization - Psychopedagogy, Educational 
Foundations, School Counselling, Educational Administration, Measurement and 
Experimentation - and supervised by 31 full-time and 20 part-time faculty 
members. 

Admission requirements to the Master's programme include the possession of 
a Bachelor 1 s degree with at least B standing* For the Doctorate, the M*Ai (Ed.)> 
or the M.Ed, plus an interim research report of up-grading paper are required. 
In answer to questions from the OTF the University has indicated that it it 
currently able to meet only 30 per cent gf the demand for extra-mural (part-time) 
programmes i but that places can be found for all those qualified candidates who 
are able to study on a full-time basis (Addendum to Memorandum from OTF to 
Chairman of the Education Discipline Group, p. 10). 

Course requirements for the M.Ed, comprise 8 full-courses each consisting 
of 60 hours. The M.A. requires, in addition, a thesis. The Ph.D. requires 4 
consective semesters of residence, 6 full-courses , an oral comprehensive examin- 
ation, and a thesis representing a significant contribution tb education. 

In the five-year period between 1967/8 and 1971/2 some 830 Higher Degrees 
in Education were conferred, all but AO of these being at the Master f s level. 
No statistical information is available concerning the locations and types of 
posts to which Ottawa students move after graduation, and the figures given by 
the University for the most recent employment of their students do not distin- 
guish between part-time and full-time. It appears that three-quarters of the 
graduate student body was last employed in Ontario, a further 11% came from 
Quebec, 3X from other parts of Canada and the remaining 11% from other countries. 
(Calculated from Submission form C(iil)). 

Space resources are currently scattered, and during simmer session are 
inadequate. A new Faculty of Education building was due to be taken into use 
in 1974, but we were disappointed to learn that this has been indefinitely 
postponed. 

In the University brief to the Committee on University Affairs of November 
1970, it was proposed that total enrolments in Education should rise |roi 740 
in 1972/73 to 960 by 1976/77, divided as follows between full-time and part- 
time. It needs to be noted that no increase is proposed in the number of 
Doctoral students over this period. 
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TABLE 7 



Projected Enrolments in Masters & Doctoral Programmes! 
University of Ottawa 



Masters 


Full-time 


1972/73 


1976/77 


170 


200 


Part-time 


680 


900 


Doctors 


Full-time 


SO 


SO 


Part-time 


60 


60 



It is estimated that this would require the addition of 17 full-time staff 
members * the present situation being described as follows: 

"Until the student/professor ratio becomes more realistic, planning for the 
future is not very encouraging . Many of our staff feel that they are building 
castles in the air. Taking the Experimentation and Measurement concentration 
as an illustration we find that four full-time staff carrying full teaching loads 
supervise 24 Ph.D. candidates and all Masters candidates doing research in the 
concentration* as well as providing the necessary consulting service for the 
other concentrations. Similar situations could be described." (University 
of Ottawa Proposed Future Plans p«3.) 

The Faculty of Education is now providing off-campus graduate courses to 
approximately 170 students. This number ii included in the total of part-time 
enrolments. At present * an unwritten policy requires that students take at 
lease one-half of their course requirement on-campu8e 

B. Evaluation : 

1. Geography: This is an established institution which* because of its 
Francophone and humanistic ethos* draws its students not only from the City of 
Ottawa but provincially and nationally. A survey indicates that some two- 
thirds of the present student body give bilingualism and the opportunity to 
have close contact with French culture as their main reason for choosing Ottawa. 

2. Demand: One of the special factors that has stimulated demand for 
graduate study opportunities in Ottawa is the use of French as a medium of 
instruction up to and including Grade 13. This has added to the pressure for 
part-time places from high school teachers* which the university cannot at 
present satisfy. 

3. Institutional Support: The university has 8 unique responsibility 
in Ontario to develop bilingualism and develop French culture, and attracts 
special grants for this purpose. It is claimed* however, that these are in- 
adequate* and that the university as a whole suffers from shortages of funds. 
O Staff /Student ratio in Education is admitted as being the least favour- 

ERJG of any department and the university authorities are conscious of the need 



for improvements in this direction. There a number of uncertainties concerning 
the future of the university, which will soon have reached the litidtfii <>^ its 
present site, indicating the need to establish either a satellite campus or a 
second bilingual institution* 

4. faculty Strength! The existing well qualified staff ate ve*y much oyer- 
extended* Efforts have been made to relate the research interests 6t j?h«D« 
aspirants to those of the staff, but even so > we do not believe that it is tealietic 
to expect adequate supervision of graduate work, especially at doctoral leve 1 , On! , 
the basis of ratios such as those referred to in Section A above. Mewbers of 
other faculties and departments play their part, but we doubt if thie is sufficient 
to meet the obligations Which the Faculty of Education has assumed. 

5« Facilities: Present inadequacies arise mainly from the temporary 
character of the accommodation occupied by the Faculty. Whilst* e.g., computer " 
facilities are very good , there is a shortage of classroom and office spice » 
especially duritig the summer session. The library is well stocked and has good 
holdings of research journals and a complete ERIC collection, but it appears 
congested and there is inadequate seating for the numbeV of students enrolled . ; 
It was hoped that these deficiencies would be overcome when the new faculty of 
education building came into use in 1974. We do not know if ^is was planned Iflf 
to house a specific number of students In various categories (undergraduate! 
post-baccalaureate, graduate) but the position now that the taking into • Wse 
of new accommodation has been postponed will clearly have to be taken into 
account in evaluating our recommendations • 

6. Research and Development Environment! Research in Franco^Ontarian 
schools is said to be a main concern of the Faculty, whose, prof^s^rs work 
closely with local school boards in the development and implement^ 
programmes in the Ottawa area. Staff overload, however , must inevitably limit 
the time that can be devoted to this aspect of the work of the Faculty. 

C. Proposals for foe Future i Although each of the concentrations 
plans for "innovations and enrichment"* some are especially nbtc4i In . 
Educational Administration, "plans are being made to involve the educational ; 
community in educational administration leadership project*" with particular 
reference to "bilingual or French language schools". It is expected, however* 
that this development will have to be set aside "uttless a change of pblicy comes 
about in the financing of a Faculty of Education in this pyo^ince. At present > ^ 
the Education Administ ration concentration is refusing many qualified candidal^ 
admission due to staff shortage. " The Psyc^pe^dgogy concentrktidn "is develop*;. , 
ing programmes of research and study centred oft* the teacher-person and the" 
student-person concepts*', and in family life education, "is setting up valid > 
programmes therein in view of promoting responsible leadership" . Again, Kdwevdr , ) ■ ; 
it is felt that more staff is needed. 

cpntlnue\ of Its tester 1 a programme 

— to be followed, in a year or two, by a Fh»D« programme — in cbnparative aftd 
international education. It notes that its Comparative Education Centre ie 
currently planning "various international meetings where experts will be called 
in to discuss with staff and students not only the solutions to present-day 
problems but also solutions to situations and problems which are bound to hit us 
as a result of future socle tal upheavals*? . 
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Graduate enrolments and staff needs Are projected as follows t 



Projected Graduate 


TABLE 8 

Enrolment (Pull-time and Part-time) in Education 




72-73 


73-74 


74-75 


75-76 * 


76-77 




Full-time t Master's 
poctQt*l 

■ lotai 

Part-time t Master's 
Doctoral 

Total 


170 


173 *;:;= 
50 


180 

>--50^ 


190 
50 


200 
50 


220 


223 


230 


2 *0 


250 


680 

60 - 


700 
60 


830 
60 


850 
60 


900 

§ 60 


740 


760 


890 


910 


960 














If i| : TABLE 9 '[ : : 'W: ' f fe^Sfe 
Projected Needs In Terms of Staff Relative to Graduate Enrolment 




1972-1973 


1973-1974 


1974-1975 


1975-1976 


1976-1977 






■ 32 




37 


42 


44 llll 





• ••' t 



One might easily argue that as an established institution the University 
i;l of Ottawa should be further enlarged and supported so as to involve both 

French and Engllsh-spealting students at all levels* Indeed it Is difficult 
t to resist the vision of a truly bilingual university, dedicated to the cause 

of bilinguallsm and blculturalism and serving a kind of lighthouse function 
X?:} in an academic setting. . ' ■ ...... ...c 

But fpr the University of Ottawa Faculty of Education this may be a very 
difficult aim to achieve. Already its resources are over-extended. Already 

: it has found it necessary to deny admission to qualified applicants for v 
graduate programmes. And already the pressure of demand from the French 
speaking community is such as tc make it increasingly difficult to give 
really adequate attention to the full application of a bilingual philosophy, 
"•-ase problea* may become less severe when Carleton University's plans for 

V:- i^elopme^t in Education have been clarified. ... 

jy..^:-: '""v..' :v-/v. ,, ; i \. V>: f; '- :: ■■a--". [ i'-----;: : " " 
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D. Recommendations t it is recommended that - until Carleton'e plans 
emerge * the University of Ottawa devote itself to the resolution of its 
current problems, tie hope that those related to space nay be solved by restor- 
ing the new Education building to the prograume. Meanwhile it seems clear that 
•* ! f"duate level at least , there needs to be substantial imprdvement in 
the staff /student ratio. At present this must militate strongly, not only against 
the quality of existing and proposed programmes, but also against staff research, 
R. and D. involvement and perhaps other aspects of the operation. 
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Queen 1 a University, Kingston 

A* Description* Queen 1 8 has been operating graduate programmed in Education 
only aitice 1971 > arid iti 1972/3 had a total of 109 part-time and 5 full-time 
Master's students specializing in Administration and Ourticulum, plus 5$ ,f inactive 11 
students Who attend the summer school programme full-time* 

The work of these students is supervised by some 28 full- arid part-time ^ 
faulty* memb«^ 

seven, It la anticipated that a further 14 members of staff will need to be en- 
gaged in graduate work if the plana for 1973 are to be implemented /yielding en 
additional 7 PTE* Some 60 per cent of present faculty have the Ph.D. or Ed.D, 
degree, ; ^ " ' - ' r 

The physical plant available to the faculty has been planned as a residential 
college complex! with single room accommodation for 600 students. TVo future 
additional floors Will increase capacity to 900* An integrated resources centre 
incorporating the library^ with seats for 300, A/V spaces, and ^uipm-enti experi- 
mental classroom f acili t ies , and a PDP-11 computet $te a^ 

Education complex , and there is also access to the uniyfe^ ?ompu t i iftfc i aci li t y • 

Favourable approval fey OC0S of the Mester ■$ pro|tainffle iii Adai^ 
Curriculum was given ; only af ter agreement that etuderite ■ ■must pdsseaa - e^'wnours } 
undergraduate degree #ith 2nd class L«tf^iding or e<(uivalert? » ?W JJniversifc^ Mrtdejfr 
etopd that ai^ilat s tandardls would appl^ to eny f ut ^he^ ^og 
for appraise. " (Suto of S 

UniveraUy Af lelr^ 

planning and enrolment could go ahead subject to broadening the admissioxi require* 
merits "to enable candidates who (i) possess a three year Bacheiot - * bi|l e* vi th 
B standing or better/ (2) have taken ^hV B«#L degree or equivalent teacher 
training, and (3) have completed succeesfully four years of teaching, to be eligin 
ble for admission 11 * (Submission, Document 14 > p. 2.) 

The projected enrolments for each year from 1972/73 to 1976/77 r if the new -V 
programmer ere approved, are shown in Table 10 (NB These figures represent total 
enrolments on mainly part-time programmes, large numbers of students being carried 
forward from one year to the next, rather than graduate populations) 



TABLE 10 



Revised Projected Enrolments/ Part-time and Pull-times Queen's University 





72/73 


73/74 


74/75 


75/76 


76/77 


77/76 


Part-time: Sumner 
Winter 


150 
172 


190 
150 


260 
180 


320 
210 


360 
240 


400 
270 


Full-time: 


5 


12 


20 


30 


35 


40 


Full-time Equivalents 


59 


75 


96 


116 


135 


152 . 



B. Evaluation: 



1. Geography and Catchment Area; Queen* 8 University, at Kingston, is located 
roughly at the half-way point between Toronto and Ottawa. 

The University assumes its "drive-in catchment area" to include all of Region 
9 of the Province of Ontario — extending westward t0 Oshawa and the County of 
— Durham and- eastward to Cornwall andthe County of Grenville— The population of- 
professional educators in this area tptals about 6,500. tast year, 30X of all 
Queen* 8 graduate students were from outside Region 9. 

In addition, Queen's draws students from the anglophone sector of the eastern 
portion of the province — including Ottawa and environs. Whether or not this ^ 
situation will continue to prevail depends to a considerable extent upon future 
developments at Carle ton (discussed elsewhere In this report). 

It is clear that Queen's does serve and will continue to serve a substantial 
catchment area-- defined In terms of the developing regions surrounding the 
university, and also in terms of the institution's attraction to prospective 
students from elsewhere. 

2. Demand and Need: Current assessments of demand in the Queen's catch- 
ment area (as defined above) Indicate that enrolments in M.Ed, programmes could 
rise from about 60 full-time equivalents in 1972/73 to nearly 150 in 1976/77. 
Such estimates do not appear to be out of line with estimates of need for the up- 
grading of professional educators in the region. 

3. Institutional Commitment! At a formal level, the Vice-Chancellor's 
letter to Professor Preston of 4th August, 1972, Indicates that the Faculty of 
Education has the support of the university to embark upon all of Its proposed 
new programmes. There are factors, however, that make for a certain caution in 
assessing the long term prospects of graduate studies within the academic community 
at Kingston, • , , 

First, the Faculty is geographically separate from the rest of the university, 
arid although this is now unavdidable, it could inhibit development of thekind of 
interdepartmental cooperation and understanding that can be an important factor in ? 
the success of graduate programmes. - — 

The Faculty Is well aware of the need to work at this problem, and an 
increasing number have both formal and informal contacts with other departments, 
e.g., English, Psychology and Political Studies, 

Second, the initial Queen's proposal for graduate studies in Education was 
approved by the Ministry only after certain relaxations in admission requirements 
h * d been agreed. If the conviction still exists in the Province that the original 
requirements were Justified, this might prevent the Faculty from making the kind of 
contribution to the professional development of teachers that we have argued is < 
, needed at the present time. ' . "• "' v ' 

Third, it is apparent that the planning and preparation for expanded graduate 
—r amines is. taking place largely within the Faculty of Education, with insufficient 
Ivement as yet on the part of other Departments. 



4. Faculty Strength: Graduate work la supervised by 2d full- and part- 
time faculty members — for a total FTB of just over 7. It is projected that this 
strength will be doubled to a total FTB of 14 by 1976. Sixty per cent of present 
faculty hold the Doctoral degree. 

; ■ So far, little supplementary strength is being drawn from other faculties 
ana, departments* 

5. Facilities: The Faculty enjoys first class technical and audio-visual 
facilities, including extensive reprographic equipment. The Library is wall 

Tfound^ 

the»ecale of graduate studies proposed. There is a school librarian's workshop, 

arid some 500 journals are taken which are relevant to' graduate studies in 
education. 

6. R, 4 p. Environment: Whilst some individual members of the Faculty have 
obtained in the past or are presently In receipt of grants from the government, the; 
Canada Council and other bodies, there Is at present no major institutional R, & D.V 
thrust. We believe that the Faculty could profitably give more attention to develops 
ments in this area, as contributory to the long term success of any programme of 
graduate studies. • CvWjr^-v. ' ■ '.' ', - : 

- * ... ■ .. • ->:•'.••;•- •; <: .- : .y-vv----i /..-;;.•••'•> "" v — ■','■" .." ." 

C, Proposals for t he Future : At present Queen's offers the M.Ed, programme 
in the areas of Curriculum and Administration* Four additional specialijila^ioris are . . 
proposed for the future: (1) School Counselling in rMity- Hif^M0tUm^^W^&i 
in 1973} (3) Elementary Education in 1974; and (4) Community teation'fin; 

^ Technology have now been, fully pla^d aftd r 0 

are ready for approval* programme planning in j&ei&nta^ 
BducatiQtt has Just begun, It is anticipated that the^ 

mission in about a year, p 



Three additional developments are contemplated. 



is the development of a P . E • special! zat Ion to be Subsumed unde^ thi 

framework of the M.Ed* programmes in Curriculum and/or Adminidtratiqn} / 

li» the initiation of a Master of Arts in Teaching degree/ on an exploratory >t 

basis, in one particularly promising discipline, ae yet liot specif i*df; 

and , */ : *. 

iiiv the development of Ph.D. programmes, perhaps by 1977, in the fields of 
Curriculum end Administration. 

D. Recommendations : In terms of its location, its potential catchment area > 
and estimates of need and demand. Queen's case for the gradual expansion of its 
graduate programmes in Education (as outlined above) seems to be a sound one. 

Furthermore, it has the facilities and the formal approval of the University 
administration to embark on the proposed programme of expansion. 

But, in view of the danger of over-extending staff , and in view of the need 
Cpr-an appropriate R. & D. environment, we would recommend: 

.*■ . .. ' ■ ■ . "■ r, ' '.' ' '" . 

torr That Queen f s be encouraged to modify the pace of its original proposed 
gramme of expansion by aetting back the initiation date of each nev programme 
py i*i Xeast on£ year , . ^ ' y • ■ • • . \ 



■fj 2; That careful consideration be given to priorities in detenalning th6 

order in which programmes in curriculum, administration! technology and counsell- 

ing are introduced/'" ,. . : '■"VV / - ' - ••. 

3. That further efforts be made to add Interdisciplinary faculty strengths 
in the field of admlnistratlon> curriculum and technology » and ultimately in 
elementary education atid conanunity education. / 

4» ^hat 

for the near future V but rather that efforts be maide to achieve the ob j actives ? 
y of the proposed programmes through adaptations 

in Curriculum , in much the same way as Is contemplated f 6t tt>e sub^s^ciaiiiaf ipri 
|© in : Physical Education* '-['-^y. 

5. That Queen's tentative aspiration to begin offering doctoral progrLiute 
at some time in the foreseeable future be kept alive for reassessment. 

In summary, we commend a steady and consistent growth over the next five 
years, in line with the university's aspirations indicated in Table 10. 
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University of Western Ontario, London 

.. i ■ ; ' ■ ■ ■ ■-. ... ■ . .. ' 

f - • A > Description! The University does not yet have approval for the mounting 
> ; . !:^!! er ® ^OW r !f PffPg*«ff!»tt. in Education, but already provides some ten 
^- S^-^rf??^^ ^JJ 1 ^ 71 pa I fc, " tl,n > dtud « ftt *- Six:full<tiW*Fa<5ulty wmbera 




?1 currently engaged in this work. 
(]» these Faculty, the.nuabers with 




v - v- '* ' • . ' : . TABLE 11 - • 

Sirs #1 


mmm 




: : • . .f ;= ^VVv " 

' ; • 4^4r : 0t : ^)'£ 
■ ■ , .r... ,,,, ,, ) . irr ; IUVIS n^,,, , -t 


Staff 


3 :^h^p^j)i^- 


mmrnm 

>^ia^iyei^t'#^? 




Professional Piractice 
4 AdmiiUctratlon 










, Psychology 
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(Source t University of Western Ontario Submission) 

It is proposed that by the winter session of 1975/76 a total of U full- or 
half-courseS at M.Ed, level should be offered, together with a smaller number of 
M.A.T. courses. In order to make this, deyelopment possible it ^ill be necessary 
to recruit a further 8 full-time (or s^iyalent) staff for the M«Ed. end 5 for the 
'$A&Mv&£-#$?W\A permit a total recruitment oM85 by 1975/76, 150 M.Ed. 
(30 full-time) and 30 M.A.T., rising to a35iby 1977/78. (Submiisioft M 



mm 

II 
- ■< 



4'i 



u »fyeraity |tates that the se ; f i|Ur|e are based eiV^Ihe e^pmUnity to test' demand 
i tw.pt ^nt lnttpductioA •'careful 
Liiates from such date es is availeble fbr v^e rest of ^ province". 



-i :■ ,7 •/ : , >>.• -.•-.a. v.. •.••.•7 v7; 77.^,-7 '■■/■--■■'■.■■■>■ -w- ->v ■; ■ ■ . 7 7-- •■^■.y-v;.^^ :^?=7^v-^^ 

^v, ■ : ' * / . A*51 :■.'*■.■ -'- . 4 :■" . - 

^v,--- * v. ■ - -.' -^^V^ ^ • ; • : 

ft ?v>: , * • .; . ;. . - , • ■ ; :;.,= '•;, ;v'.;. i , . . : ■ ' 

^U'> ' • ■ • • . . .. : ■\^r,:^yy::m^^m- : - ^mxv^ . - • • • ' • ' . - -,■ <, 

^- : mmMm mM - ■ - : • ; - -^ 

^ ^ Analysis^df the data included in fort^ 

• lndividuale whose cUrylcultffl vitae are provided > 6 have undertaken graduate 
^ (teaching in th* last five y<*are , ranging from a hdlf ~cour se %o 8 dour sea . 

Evaluation: £ 

Geography! Lying as it does Midway between Windsor and the Toronto- 

one, ;Westeth Vishes to (*oop^ate with o that imivetftiti^s (iiieludioa ^ so%e In the ^? / - 
m tJtg#A>) and with OISK ift the regional coordinatioft and^dU^U«ation of g^adu^te , 
; programme $\ (The University of Virginia ^ currently making a f ^ 
bid for London students*) 

2, Demand t In 197W2 the University ensiled 71 part-time students in a 
total of ten courses related to its proposed MVEd« prbgraftn^s^ 
11 is a substantial indication tff demand* Further indications will conie f rom ^ 

clarification of the 1972-73 enrolment^ and f provided f 0^1 ' pr^gyi^ are approved f>;) 
from enrolments thrpugh to 1977-7$ • Art increase in the demand will: lifceiy bccirtr a ' V- 
a result of the probable involvement of the London Teachers' College in 4 four? v 
year concurrent programme. 




3* Institutional^ 1^ 

|1| College of Education > and a le t ter from the President Uune 23 ,1^/2) states 
, that "the proposals' prepared bv the Faculty of Education have the approval and 

full support of the University 1 ' ♦ Not all spokesmen^ however^ )>ar e this out. 
/ Western ie said to be a °con$ervative/ university* A p^ticular probletf may reiaU ^ 

to a prospect 4i unduly select ive admission requirements • 

• " *~ / - $ - "> ! ' - ' r _ / ' i 

: ^ 4, fsculty Strength! |he 1972/73 Calendar for Althouse Colle^ 

fourteen faculty members with a doctoral degree. Of tho#e proposed as anticipated 

r ^ graduate faculty . eleven have doctoral degrees* of these ten have had teaching 
experience in at least one othar university besides Western Ontario . 

■ Hwy v&$*t6 of staff from other department. (Arte and Science) \ who, ere t ''. 



; inyplved itf^dtta^ Aching have docto«# ^*gf*«*. .'#!>d >8 t ty^k % ^^f 
t bdcjk^rou^ds: in public education! as indicated by their cutricula vitap* ; . - . ; 

5. Pac|litiesiv Space facilities. generally are substantial i although not v 
vtf'V fully; adequf^t^ ; to meet emerging needs in gtaduate st Althous^ : ^ 4 c 

!:Vropoi»ijLi^aife approved* Ad^iiionii' space 'h^ ^bi^ti: l^btaine^d : pr'^'de9tif iei^i -.wiiiV^ " 



..-^.Y-r-i-' ^.v 



v, tHe furtheiflprddpect of renting or purchasing portabla ooit. urttil , £ermfinent ,.t ... 

: .(iructtiree ar$ ^ available, Tho >b^b^^n^|r^'tl09 of London Teachers 1 : Collage 
■•c would require a reassessment of land and fcuil.ding use. v " 
, • . " - . ' . -; 7, . - • . ■ 

• ••• Library space and holdings, also, are generally, adequate, and there appears 
Z r :~ r^'^ansion.- ' '" It '|s\- pps^ibie^ i|4f 7 |h , 'e° ' budget -|of tfa'ir Requisitions 
<V'7.an4:'Vibl^grapM6''auppori may ^ need supplettSntation to-meel^ the needs of a full 
b V : programme 6f graduate studies. 

r/ ; y 6^^^ proposals 1 al thpuglv^ it ie v 



W C. Proposals for the Future} As of July, 1972 , an M,A,T. progress had 

if* been approved by the Council of the Faculty 0f Graduate Studies ana had been 
subletted to the Ontario Council oh Graduate Studies for approval* The M.Ed. 
; guidance programme was still under consideration by the internal Appraisals 
■f : Cotatiittea, and the M. Ed. Administration proposal had been withdrawn tor racon- 
V'-; siderstion. ' -J, . ' ' 



.SShir-im-. 



WX 



The latter programme is now to.be resubmitted as H,Ed.r* Educational 
-«'.. Studies* with three ma^ar areas of; concentration * educational admihis,tr4tiptt>^ 
^ p;d^^4n^<^salUng >~*&*ipXj^itt lttttA * ' - ^ 




Reco mmendations » 
Is We r^eottmeni that 

^ On £h<* 8C4l6 



jfillingnoBl ah the ptfrt csf 



We r e c omjae nd the t 



^ • provision wi thin it* pi?<>t>o 4$<J 
V* ■ time etu4y rdquirement f ot w 
H% category « ' < ■ ' . 
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University of Guelph 



A. Description * The University of Guelph developed out of three distin- 
guished institutions i a Veterinary College* an Agricultural College , and the 
Macdonald Institute; Not surprisingly, it has maintained strong agricultural, 
community development, and extensions orientations; 

r - These orientations have had a * strong ; - influence upon Gue Iph 1 s ; activities/- 
and future plans in graduate education. Indeed, all of Guelph'e programmes in 
this field are Extension Education Programmes: thev cater to students ; hot only 
in schools, but also in various institutions of community development, adult 

g education, and so on* 

Graduate studies in Education form part of the acitivites of the School of 
Agricultural Economics and Extension Education, formed from two former depart- 
ments bearing similar titles/The Department of Extension Education was established 
in 1959 "to provide an academic programme of training for agents of change in the 
field of agricultural extension and to undertake related research" (Guelph University 
OAC Study Committee Programmes and Organization of Ontario Agricultural College for 
the 70 f Si January 1971, p.64). The department was in 1971 providing programmes 
•designed to meet the growing needs of individuals concerned with many aspects of 
extension, adult education, and rural , regional and international development" 
(Ibid p. 65) ♦ In the statement of proposals for creating a school within the Univer- 
sity, it was stated that one of its functions would be to "be responsible for 
teaching, research and extension programmes relating to the planning, communication, 
implementation, administration and evaluation of extension, adult education and 
community development programmes"* 

That school, like all other sections of the University, is very much influenced 
by the following statement of University policy: 



In the session 1971/72 there were 20 full-time and 19 part-time students • 
undertaking graduate studies of a nature that fall within the purview of the 
education discipline asseSfifment, compared with 9 and 2, respectively, five years 
earlier* Eight Faculty members are currently engaged in this wbric/ a full- time 
equivalent of 4*95, Six of the eight have the Ph.D. degree. There are nb 
doctoral students* 

The miAiAum requirement for admission to the Master's programme is a 
Bachelor 9 s degree in an Honours programme or equivalent, with a B standing haying 
been achieved in the work of the last four semesters of the last two undergraduate 
years, plus at leas t a year 1 s experience in extension education, and an under- 
graduate programme which reveals superior performance in social science subjects* 

B* Evaluation ? 

li Geography and Catchment Area) Guelph is located in the centre of a rich 
cultural area, just off a ^Jor freeway roughly Midway between Toronto and 



• v • in its graduate studies and research programmes the University 
will have as its central concern studies dealing with the quality of 
life in a non-metropolitan setting and with the interaction between 
metropolitan and non-metropolitan environments • . • 
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In terms of its accessibility by part-time, drive-in students, its immediate 
catchment area extended from Toronto and Lake Ontario on the east to Lake Erie on 
th(& south a^ on the west . 

In light of the unique character of the University, however, one must also 
take accpunt Of ah "extended catchment area" , , which in Guelph's case includes -the v 'V-M; 
whole of Canada , and beyond • 

2< Demand and Needs There is -'.-little #J« t leal v.^y i^^nciii to*-? t.-'-'tbe; ■ ' 

claim' that ^ need^for '.^ojfportunitietf :, ^r?r 

for graduate studies in Bxtension Education* it is true*, however, that, inFceri^da, C 
such ^opportunities are now minimal. Only at 0ISE and the University of British • 
Columbia are doctoral programmes offered. 



Projected enrolments are for 18 full-time and 36 part-time by 1975, However, 
by August 15 *kl$?i-i actual enrolments had reached 23 fuli-titne <mor4 than ahtpi-- 
pa ted) and 26 part-time. ; t ; 

'• " ' - • " • - - • ' . r . ■ • ' - * > 1 ^\ - ^ -i.^ • ^- ^ * 5 

3* Institution*! Commitment; Guelph f s Extension Education Sec t ion is Very 
much a r*rt of the university, and its modest aspirations for growth liirror thoee 
of the university itself. ^ 1\ s 

' - * » * * I ! " '• if IK -\. • 

4, Faculty Strength! Since the reorganisation of 1971, thi$ faculty hrefbeenV , 
strengthened through its amalgamation with Agricultural Economics • : ^ 

5\ Facilities* Facilities of space* library holdings , and so pA.are .^nsi^^r^. 
to be adequate for present programmes* Contitjyal ef forts ere being made; to, t$cteiji&;$ 
library holdings to a level adequate for doctoral work* y, >: it;||iKiil 

6, R« & .D, Environment* The R. 4 D. activities of Guelph^f . Extension 
Education Department have * in the past* focused largely upon the p^ 
various relevant environments — • how he behaves, how he functions *.fi6£ he usee : ' 
knowledge* 



The intent ion of the department is to move more deeply into sttidies^f^he TW;:; 
change process and the ways in which it may be facilitated through the actions of 
' "change agente" . I . '* : ; . ''- --lyi^^ 



C* Proposals for the Future : The Department does not propose to change 
direction or emphases* in any significant way* in the near future*. Instead > it 
intends simply to maintain its dins tine t statue and role. (For example ^ the V • 
Department has decided not to get into the business of providing programmes ^or 
Principal certification} it chooses to leave this function to other Institutions.) 

The Department does, however, hope to extend its programmes in two ways r 

i. by providing a portion of the proposed graduate programme in Rural 
Development j and 

ii« by introducing a Ph.D. programme in Extension Education within the 
pgto next-' three years* v ;' # ' 

It is anticipated that the former aspiration may be achieved largely by 
tiing existing courses in Extension Education to students in Rural Development 
and, if necessary ; by adapUng these courses and related research activities 
y ; ^ the needs of tlie nfc« cliehta, 
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The case for the proposed Ph.D. programme is based largely upon an expecta- 
tion of increased demand and the unique character of what Guelph can offer in this 
field. 

D. Recommendations : We believe that Guelph's Department of Extension 
Education plays an almost unique role in graduate education in Canada* Its dota&in 
has been clearly defined and limited) it encounters little competition from other 
institutions; and its aspirations for the future appear to grow out of realistic 
assessments of supply and demand. 

• - ' Ik"-"--"-" ■ ■ " ' - : ' • • ' ' • ■ '.' " " ■ • • ; "'; . '•• ••■ "/"-, ' .' 

1. We recommend that the pattern of continuity and modest growth which has 
characterized the institution for the past five years continue to characterize it 
for the next five. 

2. We further recommend that the Department's R. & D. involvement) which It 
is anticipated may emerge as a result of Extension Education's engagement in Rural 
Development, should be encouraged and facilitated. 

3. Finally /we recommend that Guelph's tentative plan to develop a Ph.D. 
programme in Extension Education be considered seriously if and when* 

i. if It is possible to maintain ratios in the Department in line with 
those in other Departments of the University; 

ii. the need and demand for such a programme is demonstrated; 

iil* faculty in the Department is appropriately strengthened; and 

iv. the contributions to the programme by other Departments have been 
negotiated. 



r 1 * 



Section two 



Universities that hava Submitted Proposals 
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Brock University t St. Catharines 

A. Description: The College of Education at Brock was formed in 1971 jith 
the integration of St. Catharines teachers 1 College into the University. 

Plans for graduate work at Brock are only at an embryonic stage of dey^iop-t 
tnent • the Faculty's submission suggests that such work should be Introdticfed M as ! 
.ilii?^ 0 :!^^ as practicable", but It is.' 4 dlf f icult .'to 'comment : .btt'.;i|iiii • proposal 
itTthe USsence of* evi^n^cM^ 

scale of the operation. • : ^'7'-" ' 

Of the fourteen members of Collage of Education staff at September 197 2, one 
besides the Dean, has the Ph.D. Two are completing dissertations for doctorates, 
and two are enrolled in graduate programmes leading to doctoral degrees and have 
been given leave of absence for this purpose. 

The Brock submission suggests that the highly qualified Faculty needed to 
sustain graduate studies would be drawn from other departments of the University, 
and would constitute the "core of Faculty around which, with appropriate input f?om 
full-time College of Education Faculty, advanced studies in Education can be planned, 
introduced and taught 11 » ( Submission , p. 8.) A list of eleven such faculty was 
supplied to the consultants, all with the Ph.D., yielding a full-time equivalent 
of 2,25. 

B. Evaluation : 

1. Geography: The Niagara peninsula is said to be culturally and ecologi«- 
cally diverse, with particular educational needs and challenges. A Faculty of 
Education at Brock would be strategically placed to meet these, McMaster lies 
within thirty miles of St. Catharines, but it has not submitted a formal brief 
for graduate studies in Education. 

2* Demand: In 1971 there were 487 elementary and 67 secondary schools 
operating in the Niagara region , with 6 , 097 elementary and 3,647 secondary 
teachers. Estimates vary widely of the number of teachers; in addition to those 
enrolled in Master? s programmes at other Canadian institutions, wh6 ^ travel to 
Niagara and other U.S. universities. One of our sources suggested a total of 56V 
Brock has suggested that the figure may be as high as 500. 

Teacher spokesmen pressed strongly for programmes at Brock. It seems that V 
there would be little difficulty in recruiting 100 Master 1 s candidates, although 
it would no doubt be important to avoid creating an imbalance within the univerr- 
sity at the graduate level • 

3i Institutional Initiative and Support: The President and Academic Vice- 
President are strongly supportive, sensitive to teacher-education needs arid to 
the ways in which the university must cooperate if it is to make a genuine 
contribution to the upgrading of teachers and administrators. Specifically with 
reference to admission standards , it was said that "Brock is relatively easy to get 
in, tough to get out" . 

4. Faculty Strength: While the academic background and experience of the 
cent staff is limited, it has been argued that staff upgrading and selection 
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among inherited teachers 1 college staff will take place at a rapid rate and that 
the faculty will soon be strengthened by new appointments from outside. 

Interdisciplinary support appears to be substantial. Many members of the 
Arts and Science staff have had teaching experience in the public schools, or are 
keenly interested in their work. 

5. Facilities! The College of Education is housed in the St. Catharine's 
Teachers 1 College, a substantial new building on the Brock campus. Library and 
resource materials (including audio-visual facilities) are modest — by no means 
insignificant > but not yet quite adequate to graduate work. 

6. R. & D. Environment; The main areas anticipated are curriculum theory, 
teacher behaviour, institutional climates and community ethnic influences. Of 
four recent requeets for government "grants i n aid", one was successful and a 
full-time research associate was appointed to compile a five year development 
plan for teacher education in the region. The Dean has strong personal commit- 
ment to the achievement of a substantial research effort. 

C. Proposals for the Future ? An interdepartmental approach is proposed, 
with two main emphases: "a managerial concern for implementation of the 
curriculum through school and community resources", and H a disciplinary concern 
about changing and improving the behaviour of teachers in classrooms to meet the 
demands of rapidly changing social systems 11 . Suggested common core themes are 
curriculum theory, teaching behaviour, social systems, urban rural field studies, 
interpersonal strategies and counselling. 

D. Recommendations : It is difficult at this time to translate the above 
proposals in structured programmes. It would appear, however, that a broad range 
of courses is contemplated, with emphases on administration, sociological and 
psychological foundations, counselling and curriculum theory, as well as curriculum 
studies and teaching in particular subject areas. Such a range of offerings would 
be necessary if Brock is to serve the full regional needs of the Niagara area. 

As aspriations, the Brock proposals seem useful and valid. There is as yet 
an Insufficient cadre of senior Education personnel, a vagueness about programme 
proposals, and a lack of defii itiveness about the enthusiasm and readiness of Arts 
and Science personnel to cooperate in Education programmes. Perhaps the solution 
of the second problem would follow upon the solution of the first. It ought to 
be possible to document the thivd. All this, however, will take time. Whether 
or not a date "close to 1974/75" is feasible for the initaition of proposed 
programmes will depend on emerging indications of demand and the speed with which 
the faculty is able to move. Developments at McMaster will, of course, be a 
factor on the demand side. 

It is recommended that Brock be encouraged to work toward the development 
of Master's programmes in Education — and that its progress and status with 
respect to Education staff, interdisciplinary cooperation, library and associated 
facilities, and programme design and structure be reassessed at such time as it 
h$s met the appropriate criteria. 
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Lakehead University t Thunder Bay 

A. Description * The University does not at present offer any graduate 
programmes in Education! Aa recently as 1969/70 its work was limited to the 
Diploma in Elementary Teacher Education , but during the last two years under- 
graduate degree programmes have been introduced, steps have been taken to phase 
out the Diploma work, and studies in secondary teacher education have been 
expanded. Undergraduate studies in Education may be combined with studies in 
artfr and sciences, and at the end of four years students may qualify for both a 
B.A./B.Sc. and a B.Ed, degree. One year consecutive programmes for the B.Ed, are 
also available. 

The Faculty of Education has proposed the names of more than 20 staff who 
are seen as qualified to conttibute to graduate studies in education, divided 
among the following areas of specialization* 





TABLE 12 






Lakehead University: 




Qualifications of Staff Contributing to Proposed Graduate Programme 




Number 


With Ph.D. 


With Ph.D. 
under way 


Psychology 


2 


1 


1 


Special Education 


2 (1 P.T,) 


1 


0 


History of Education 


1 


1 


2 


Philosophy of Education 


2 


0 


2 


Comparative and Inter- 
national Education 


1 


1 


0 


Administration 


4 


2 


2 


Curriculum Development 


10 


4 


5 


ti 

Measurement & Evaluation 


2 


1 


1 


Educational Technology 


1 


0 


0 


Counselling 


1 (P.T.) 


0 


0 



Six members of the anticipated Faculty have any experience of teaching 
graduate courses in the past five years. 



The Faculty had put forward plans to Introduce work at Master 1 a level, with 
specialization in educational administration and in curriculum development. The 
numbers proposed are modest, involving a build-up <Vom 1973/74 to a total of ten 
full-time and 35 part-time students by 1977/78, involving 14 Faculty members. 
The case for graduate work at Lakehead is supported by the evidence of a survey 
conducted by the Faculty in 1971. Some 450 professional educators in North- 
western Ontario made returns! which indicated inter alia , support for the intro- 
duction of a Master's programme and indications that there would be a sufficient 
number of qualified and interested candidates. The Faculty argues that programmes 
should reflect the growing tendency towards a decentralization of educational 
decision making, particularly in curriculum areas, and this is a major considera- 
tion in giving high priority to curriculum studies and educational administration, 
with subsequent investigation of the feasibility of programmes in guidance and 
couselling. 

Resources o£ space are stated as being quite adequate for the next five 
years, and appropriate computer and other specialized equipment is available. 
Cooperation with other departments of the University at graduate level is en- 
visaged as including cross-appointments and joint teaching, and discussions are 
taking place with academic departments concerning possible involvement in the 
proposed M.Ed, programme in curriculum and development. Professional educators 
in the region are also closely involved in the work of the Faculty, as committee 
members, part-time instructors, and in cooperative research activities. 

B. Evaluation : 

1* Geography and Catchment Area: Lakehead University, situated on the 
north shore of Lake Superior, serves as the centre of higher education for the 
city of Thunday Bay and the vast, sparsely settled regions of North Western 
Ontario. This university is so distant from any other that the reality of a 
natural catchment area cannot be questioned. 

What can be questioned, however, and indeed has been, is whether or not it 
is an economically and educationally viable, proposition for a small institution 
such as Lakehead, given its meagre and scattered population base, to proceed with 
graduate studies. 

This question is not an easy one. But we are of the opinion that at Master f s 
level at least, the answer must be an unequivocal "yes"; the catchment area is 
quite adequate to support Master's programmes. Furthermore, such programmes would 
undoubtedly enrich the whole university. At doctoral level, however, we have 
reservations; the population base may not be adequate to support such advanced work t 
Nor may the enrichment which one might expect to result from doctoral studies com- 
pensate for the strain that the endeavour would inevitably impose upon the 
institution! 

2. Demand and Need: Lakehead has conducted extensive surveys of the perceived 
need and: likely demand for graduate studies in the area. The results of these 
surveys, supplemented by the arguments which were presented to the consultants both 
by prospective clients and by prospective employers of graduates, add up to a very 
convincing case insofar as need and demand are concerned. 



& In a manner which is viewed as a modest and cautious response to demand, the 
siLrersity proposes to accommodate only 15 part-time students in 1973/74 and 
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gradually build up to enrolments of 10 full-time and 35 part-time students by 
1977/78* 

3* Institutional Commitment: All officials of the University from the 
President to the Deans, to the Committee on Graduate Studies expressed deep 
commitment to and support for the Faculty of Education's plans in graduate 
studiedi Though the Faculty itself is engaged exclusively in Teacher Education, 
there appears to be a substantial cross-campus affiliation. Five professors in 
the Faculty of Education offer courses and supervise graduate studies in the 
Faculty of Arts. Professors in the Faculty of Education sit on all University 
committees* The Dean has his office in the main building with other university 
officials and appears to have developed with them a mutually acceptable phil- 
osophy of graduate studies* 

4. Faculty Strength: Twenty of the present staff members are deemed to 
have the qualifications required for graduate instruction* 

A rather vigorous programme of staff upgrading and development is in 
evidence* Several staff members, through* sabbatical leaves, attendance at 
summer school, and so on, have recently been awarded or are about to qualify 
for the Ph.D. 

In addition, support staff have already been recruited, tentatively, from 
various related disciplines across campus to assist in graduate instruction* 
(The proposed plan here is largely an extension of the plan which is now operating 
apparently successfully, at the undergraduate level*) 

5* Facilities: Existing space, supplemented by new seminal rooms recently 

constructed, seem to be adequate, as do research facilities and equipment* 

* , . . , 

6* R* A D* Environment: Though the Lakehead staff is not at all experienced 
in sophisticated R. & D* in Education, the groundwork exists for what could prove 
to be a major programme* Good relationships with various educational institutions 
are clearly in evidence* In anticipation of a stepped-up R. & D. venture, the 
University has negotiated research agreements with the two Thunder Bay School 
Boards* 

c « Proposals f o r the Future : The Faculty proposes, for now, to offer only 
an M*Ed» Degree Programme, with two specializations: Administration and 
Curriculum* 

These choices have resulted from a number of considerations: estimates of 
need and demand, faculty strength, facilities, etc* 

Lakehead does not at this time aspire to the establishment of Doctoral 
programmes . 

D* Recommendations : In light of all that has been noted above, Lakehead f s 
case Is compelling* 



1. Accordingly It is recommended that approval be granted to offer the M.Ed, 
Programme, according to plan, in the areas of Administration and Curriculum to 
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accommodate students as follows (Including full- and part-time): 



Lakehead University: R 


TABLE 13 

ecommended Graduate Student Numbers 


1973-1978 




Specializations and Numbers of Students 


Year 


Curriculum 


Administration 


Total 


1973-74 


7 


8 


15 


1974-75 


12 


13 


" 25 


1975-76 


16 


17 


33 


1976-77 


20 


20 


40 


1977-78 


22 


23 


45 



Though a formal proposal to offer the Ph.D. Is not likely to emerge for 
some years to come, It may not be out of place to comment on an Idea expressed 
to us, which, while In quite a preliminary form, may well be worth developing 
— a Ph.D. In Instruction In Higher Education — 1 planned and coordinated by 
Education as a degree In Instruction, but staffed and supervised by the whole 
University. 

In light of emerging efforts to develop sophisticated Instructional and 
learning systems In post-secondary education (combining technological and human 
resources) the Idea referred to here may well prove to be the presage of one of 
the major thrusts In graduate education In years to come. 

The vision of a Faculty of Education spearheading such a venture — with the 
whole University as Its staff — Is an exciting one. The pay-off might well be 
much Improved Instruction at the college and university level. 

2. It Is recommended that the Idea of such a programme be kept alive and 
developed more fully for further examination at some future time. 
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University of Windsor 

A. Description ? The Faculty of Education was fortced in July 1970, 
following the integration of Windsor Teachers 9 College, and programmes for the 
B«Ed. degree were approved in 1972* The Faculty hopes that studies for the M.Ed, 
and the Ed*D. will be developed in due course, but no plans have yet been made* 
In the meantime the Faculty is cooperating with OISE in the provision of off- 
campus Master's level courses in educational administration* 

Details of 16 present Faculty members have been provided for purposes of 
the education discipline assessments None at present has the Ph.D. 

B. Evaluation s 

It Geography* Located on the U*S* border, rather than in the centre of its 
catchment area, other than Wayne State in the U.S*A., its nearest competitor would 
be Western, in London, 118 miles to the north-east* 

2. Demand: The "Windsor area 11 is said to include Windsor, Essex, Kent, and 
Lambton counties, with a total of 6,193 teachers (public and separate)* It is 
not clear, however, that all of these (e.g* Lambton) would be drawn to Windsor 
rather than to London* Administration courses currently given by OISE in Windsor 
apparently accommodate only half (45) of those who are admissible, and It Is 
suggested that enrolments would mount dramatically if other OISE departments were 
able to offer courses in Windsor* At the same time, Wayne State offers courses 
in Windsor, Sarnia (and London?). Another American university (Virginia) is 
beginning graduate courses at Windsor in the fall of 1972. 

3. Institutional Initiative and Supports Graduate programmes in education 
have strong administrative support, although in the absence of detailed proposals 
it is not clear whether this would extend to upgrading programmes (say, for 
elementary teachers) in a specifically professional context* There was evidence 
of greater administrative support for M.A.T* than for M.Ed* programmes* 

4. Faculty Strengths Of the 16 members none at present has the Ph.D* although 
at least four are presumably near completion of the degree. 

It is said that a developing M.Ed, programme at Windsor "can and should 1 ' draw 
on the total resources of the University. The Department of Psychology now offers 
a course in educational psychology, the Department of Sociology in the sociology 
of teducatioii, and the Department of Philosophy in the philosophy of education. 
Other departments or members thereof (e.g., Music) have indicated a wish to be 
involved . 

5* Facilities: The Faculty of Education inherited the Windsor Teachers 1 
College in 1970* This is a substantial building, although located four and one- 
half miles from the main campus. Its facilities, equipment and library holdings 
are generally modest* Computer and other facilities on the main campus are thought 
to be superior* It seems that the Faculty of Education will move to the main 
campus In or about 1974* 

6. R. & D* Environment: This will inevitably remain very modest until 
rnfpi research capabilities of the present Education staff are substantially 

£jvV>:rsded. 
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Ct Proposals for the. Future t Six programme areas are suggested for 
■■relatively immediate implementation 11 1 special education, international 
education, educational administration, counsellor education, curriculum develop** 
ment, and environmental studies in Education. Six half -courses are proposed for 
Year 1, and a field study dissertation equivalent to two half-courses for Year 
11 • No details are yet available* 

D- Recommendations i Given the recency of the Dean's appointment (some 
six months as of February 1973) and the recency of the college's absorption by 
the University, it is not surprising that programme details are lacking and that 
the programme ideas themselves are vague. Given also the (as yet) total lack of 
senior degrees among the Education cadre, and the lack of documented working agree- 
ments and relationships between them and their Arts and Science colleagues, it 
seems clear that this Faculty is yet a long way from offering any graduate degrees 
in Education. 

The long-range climate, however, seems favourable. It is recommended that, 
as the Faculty of Education works to upgrade the degree status of its members, it 
works also to discover and document clearly the kinds of relationships and pro- 
grammes that it could promote with its colleagues in other faculties. 



ERLC 
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York University > Downevlew 

Ay Description : The Faculty of Education at York University admitted its 
first students in the summer of 19? 2 » following a programme in Special Education, 
in which area the Ministry of Education looks to the University for a major ini- 
tiative, A number of pilot courses in education have now begun and it is antici- 
pated that Lakeshore Teachers 1 College will be phased out and selected elements 
absorbed within the Faculty by June 1975. Within the next five years the Faculty 
Intends to propose the introduction of both M.Ed, and M.A.T. degrees. Teaching 
for these degrees will be closely integrated with the work of other academic de- 
partments of the University, the Faculty of Education acting as an administrative 
and coordinating unit. In this, the University will be following the pattern that 
it has already decided to establish in respect of undergraduate studies, whereby 
teaching in the field of education is provided mainly by means of additional semi- 
nars and other arrangements in existing subject departments of the University; ; 
In sum, it is intended that "graduate studies in Education will #. . .draw upon 
the total resources of the University and will also reflect a close consultative 
relationship with the educational community". 

It is suggested that numbers of Masters students might increase from 43 in 
1974-75 to 106 in 1977-78. The largest single number in the latter year (43) 
would be in the M.A.T. programme, with 32 students pursuing Master of Education 
programmes, and a similar number undertaking studies for the M.A. degree, via 
existing programmes which permit the study of Education. 

The University has submitted curricula vitae of some 85 staff members who 
have indicated their interest in participating in teaching programmes in Education 
It is believed that there may be other faculty who share this Interest* A large 
proportion of the staff concerned have a Ph.D. and a substantial number have 
experience in schools and colleges. York has recruited many staff members from 
outside Canada, and its Canadian faculty also have a good deal of experience of 
study and teaching in American and European Universities. Cross appointments 
are a general practice in the university, and it is not intented that these should 
be confined to Education. 

York now has some 18,000 students, mainly from the local area, but with 
certain programmes, such as those in Business, Fine Arts, Environmental Studies 
and Law, drawing from a province-wide and sometimes Canada-wide constituency. 
Its facilities for Physical Education are particularly well developed, with two 
large gymnasia, an indoor swimming pool, dance studios and four performance 
laboratories; courses in this field are the responsibility of 28 faculty members 
under the direction of one full Professor. 



B. Evaluation : 

1. Geography: York University shares with OISE the large metropolitan 
Toronto catchment area. To some extent, this sharing is likely to take the form 
of competition for graduate students — particularly full-time resident students. 
However, in light of the area's very large population base and its patterns of 
metropolitan development, it could be that York will, in future, become the major 
centre of graduate studies for one part of the region (the north and west) while 
OISE becomes the major centre for the other part (the south and east) — particu- 
1 0~ 1 Or for part-time, drive-in Master's students. On the other hand, it could be 

RIC : eac ^ institution will have its own peculiar appeal, which will prevail over 

ia^asajraphy. 



; TABLE 14 ... 

Projections of Student Enrolment, York University 

1974 - 1978 



Proar&mme 


1974/75 


1975/76 


1976/77 


1977/78 


M«A»T» 










Biology 


2 


3 


4 


' 5 


Chemistry 


2 


3 • 


4 


5 


English 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Geography 


2 


3 


5 


5 


History 


3 


5 


7 


9 


Mathematics 


3 


5 


7 


7 


Physics 


2 


3 


4 


5 


French Literature 


0 


1 


<> 
2 




Total M.A.T. 


16 


26 


37 


44 


M.Ed* 










Psychometric s 


8 


10 


12 


12 


Administration 


8 


12 


16 


20 


Total Mt Ed, 


16 


22 


28 


32 


M*A. (Ed) within existing programmes 








History 


2 


4 


5 


6 


Philosophy 


1 


2 


2 


3 


Psychology 


3 


6 


9 


9 


Sociology 


2 


3 


3 . 


5 


Environmental Studies 


3 


5 


7 


7 


Total M.A* <Ed,) 


11 


20 


26 


, 30 


TOTAL ALL PROGRAMMES 


43 


68 


91 


106 
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In any case, in spite of the pioximity of OISE, York University has the 
potential to draw students from a large catchment area* 

2. Demand and Needs York does not propose to introduce graduate programmes 
in Education until 1974. It is modestly estimated that an enrolment of 43 in the 
1974-75 term will increase to 106 in the 1977-78 term. 

Demand statistics, relating specifically to York, are not available* However, 
on the basis of perceived need alone, York's case for a modest programme seems 
totally justified. Indeed, if and when the University does proceed with its current 
proposals, there is not likely to be any short-fall of clients; instead, the demand 
is likely to be for more spaces, not fewer, than the University now contemplates 
providing. 

3. Institutional Commitment: On the basis of statements In the University's 
submission, it seems clear that the organizational philosophy behind graduate 
studies at York is radically different from that at a number of the other univer- 
sities with which we are concerned* 

York University has developed what appears to be a very strong climate of 
enthusiasm and commitment around its proposed new ventures in the field of 
Education — both at the undergraduate and at the graduate level, fop Administra- 
tors, Deans, Department Heads and faculty members appear to be quite willing, 
indeed eager, to throw their support behind the York concept of graduate studies 
in Education. Members of other Departments in the university already involve them- 
selves in work in the schools. 

The progress of the "York concept 11 of educational studies is bound to attract 
considerable attention. Its success must depend heavily on the ability to main-* 
tain the interest and involvement of staff for whom Education is a secondary 
commitment, the quality of the contribution that can be made by "adjunct professors" 
whose main task lies in the schools, the possibility of creating a coherent and 
meaningful programme of studies from the efforts of individuals whose educational 
orientations may be very diverse, and the capacity to argue for and obtain, through 
good times and bad, an appropriate share of resources. 

To the extent that success is dependent on enthusiasm, the prognosis is good, 
It is vital, however, that the problems inherent in the York plan be recognized. 

4. Faculty Strength: York has only begun to build faculty strength in the 
area of Education. A new Dean has been appointed and given the dual task of: 

(1) phasing out a Teachers' College and developing undergraduate programmes; and 

(2) developing graduate programmes and recruiting the faculty strength needed to 
support them. 

At this stage, it is difficult to assess progress. Undoubtedly some of the 
faculty to be inherited from the Teachers' College will contribute to graduate 
programmes — primarily, perhaps*, as clinical professors. Clearly, strong commit- 
ments of support and cooperation have been received from the various Departments 
of the University. Also, there is a declared intention to add to the cadre of 
of education specialists. 

O . The plan for staff development seems sound. Exactly what will materialize as 
:I\IC aduate education faculty is as yet unclear. 
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5, Facilities! The facilities available for the support of the proposed 
programmes are superior. Current library holdings* which include a full ERIC 
collection are impressive; budgetary allocations for further expansion are gener- 
ous* 

6, R. 4.D. Environment: Not surprisingly* nothing like an adequate R. & D. 
environment for the support of student and staff research has yet been created. 

But plans for the future are promising. Like undergraduate programmes, the 
proposed graduate programmes are to be linked in real and substantial ways, not 
only with other Departments of the University, but also with "the field", 

York i$ located adjacent to a number of experimental and innovative education 
systems. Careful planning of its initial thrusts, and Judicious negotiation of 
field contacts should produce the desired environment for Ri and D* 

C. Proposals for the Future : York proposes to initiate two new graduate 
degree programmes J 

1* the M.A.T. degree for the preparation of master teachers and 
curriculum developers in the various teaching fields; and 

2. the M.Ed, degree — for specialized practitioners in such fields as 
Special Education and Administration. 

When these programmes are launched in 1974 it is anticipated that 16 will be 
enrolled for the M.A.T., 16 for the M.Ed • and 11 for the M.A. By 1977, it is 
anticipated that these numbers will have increased to 44, 32 and iO respectively. 

It is York's declared intention to develop its graduate programmes in 
Special Education. Until recently, specialized training in this field was offered 
to teachers largely through courses offered by the Ministry, But now the Ministry 
has expressed a wish to delegate this important role to the Universities — 
particularly to York, which appears determined to take this role seriously* 

Also of note, is York's desire to design and offer innovative programmes in 
Administration, in collaboration with the University's distinguished Faculty of 
Administrative Studies. 

■> 

D. Recommendations ? We are satisfied that York has demonstrated the potential 
to develop a somewhat unorthodox, but academically and professionally viable, 
graduate faculty of education. A commitment to innovation is combined with realist- 
ically modest aspirations for growth. 

1. It is recommended that York's proposals be approved and that it be en- 
couraged to initiate the "new mode" of Master's programmes which it has proposed. 

2. Specifically, it is recommended that York be encouraged to develop more 
fully its initial plans for the M.A.T. programme (in the fields specified)} for 

the M.Ed, in Special Education (in collaboration with the Department of Psychology)} 
and in Administration (in collaboration with the Faculty of Administration). 
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We must point out, however, that York must not minimize the problems involved 
int <1) the building and melding of the diverse and multi-disciplined staff which 
Will be required to make the plan work; and (2) the establishment and maintenance 
of the required R. & D. environment. Both these tasks will be difficult. 
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Other Universities 




Carleton University. Ottawa 

The Consultant have not had an official presentation from Carle ton, nor 
indeed any formal discussions with its officers or staff. They have, however, 
had the advantage! of informal meetings with Professor P.D. McCormack, Chairman 
of a Teacher Education Curriculum Committee which prepared a report for the 
Senate* 

The following agreements (among others) emerge from this report! that a 
Faculty of Education (if established) should offer both consecutive and con- 
current programmes i that existing rei arch facilities at Carle ton (especially 
in psychology and sociology) could make a substantial contribution to research 
and development I that the Faculty should be able to develop a diversity of 
specializations throughout both elementary and secondary levels, and that it 
should be able to rise rapidly to an enrolment of 800 - 1,000 students with a 
teaching staff of approximately 50. Many, perhaps most, of the latte^ would come 
from the Ottawa Teachers 1 College > and Carleton "would expect to see their numbers 
augmented by colleagues of the highest scholarly reputation." 

The Senate Committee* s recommendations were as, follows i that Senate approve 
in principle the establishment of a Faculty of Education at Carleton (subject to 
the qualifications indicated above), and that the President or his delegate be 
requested to consult with the Department of Education to arrive at a mutually 
acceptable agreement for the establishment of a Faculty of Education. 

The Committee of Consultants does not know what action, if any, has yet been 
taken on the Carleton Committee report. It does, however, strongly support the 
idea of a Faculty of Education at Carleton, and the development of graduate studies 
in Education therefrom. It concurs in the Carleton Committee's observation that 
"the size of the teaching community in the Ottawa region asserts an indisputably 
valid regional claim to the establishment of teacher education at Carleton 1 ' ~* 
no mater what happens at Queen's, many miles away. And there is indeed much to be 
said for the development at Carleton of a graduate studies Education programme 
which would be academically competitive with Ottawa's and which would itself attract 
a very substantial group of students. 



McMaster University, Hamilton 



A. Description* McMaster did not provide the Education Discipline 
Committee or the Consultants with background material* or plans for the develop- 
ment of graduate studies in Education — because the University felt that "its 
teacher programme must be established and operating before any consideration 
could be given to eventual involvement" (from Proposed Plans for Education at 
McMaster University ) . — — — — 

The University does not at present have a Faculty of Education, but has been 
engaged in discussions concerning the integration of Hamilton Teachers' College 
and the establishment of such a Faculty. Proposals were placed before the Senate 
in June 1971, but a decision by the Ministry has been delayed until the details 
Of the Ontario master plan for teacher education -re known. 

f~.~ £)!L Se >? ate Coasralt tee on Teacher Education recommended the initiation of a 
four year Concurrent programme for the B.Ed, degree, together with a 12/15 month 
consecutive course for existing graduates. No recommendations were made concern- 
ing graduate studies, but in a letter to Dr. Preston of July 17th, 1972, the 
Dean of the Graduate School has stated the University's interest in offering 
graduate work in due course. 

The Senate Committee's report proposed a separate faculty organization, but. 
with a substantial number of Joint appointments with other departments and divisions 
The possibility of establishing a School of Education within an existing faculty 
was considered and rejected. • 

As noted elsewhere in this report, the consultants do not necessarily agree 
with the assumption that established Teacher Education Programmes must always be 
a prerequisite to the invitation of graduate studies in Education. 

Furthermore, the consultants were aware of McMaster' s interest in moving into 
Education, at both the undergraduate and the graduate level, at some time in the 
future. 

Hence, though we did not visit the McMaster Campus, we did meet with delegates 
from that University and discussed with them their general aspirations in the 
field and, particularly, the report of the McMaster Senate Committee on Teacher 
Education. 

The report which follows is, of necessity, brief and lacking in specific 
recommendations . 

B. Evaluation : 

1. Geography and Catchment Area: The population of metropolitan Hamilton 
is approximately 500,000 — in the Canadian context, one of the largest of the 
mfidium-8i2e metropolitan regions. 

Brock, which is one of the so-called "emerging universities", but which lias 
already embarked upon teacher preparation programmes, is in neighbouring St. 
Catharines. And Cuelph, which is already involved in limited graduate programmes 
in Education, is not far away in the other direction. 
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Nevertheless, McMaster, an established University! situated as it is at the 
heart of the general catchment area, must, if it so desires, receive every con- 
sideration in the allocation of responsibilities in Education. 

2. Demand and Needs No statistics are available which would enable one to 
comment on demand. A reasonable case for need, however, might be assumed purely 
on the basis of the population of Hamilton. 

3» Institutional Commitment t McMaster 's commitment to the idea of both 
undergraduate and graduate programmes in Education appears to be very strong* 
The University is eager to pursue its proposal to take over responsibility for 
the Hamilton Teachers 1 College and to move into graduate studies at some appro* 
prlate time in the future. 

4. Faculty Strengtht The University proposes, if and when it is approved 
for Teacher Education, to build an appropriate Faculty of Education (in addition 
to the 27 members it will inherit from the Teachers 1 College). 

It proposes, if and when it is approved for graduate studies, to add other 
staft and to establish strong relationships between Education and other Departments 

(Already some Education courses are offered in Departments such as Sociology 
and Philosophy. The plan would be to build upon such existing arrangements and 
extend them to other areas such as Business Administration, Behavioural Psychology, 
etc.) 

C. Proposals ; McMaster's proposal, though as yet informal, is 

i. to take over the Teachers' College, if that is the wish of the 
Ministry; 

ii. to begin to strengthen its staff in Education} and 

iii. to begin, at an appropriate time, to plan graduate studies in 
Education. 

D, Recommendations s Whether or not McMaster will or should take over the 
Hamilton Teachers' College is not yet known — and is not a subject for comment 
or recommendation in this repo/t. 

Hence, if the University holds to the view that it should not contemplate 
graduate studies in Education until Teacher Preparation Programmes have been 
established, then the matter would appear to be closed as far as this report 
is concerned. 

We would recommend, however, in accordance with the views expressed on page 
24, that McMaster be accorded the right to plan for graduate studies before or 
without the establishment of undergraduate programmes. 
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University of Toronto < Faculty of Education (Ontario College of Education) 

the Ontario College of Education (now the Faculty of Education, University 
of Toronto) , has not figured in the foregoing statement because it currently offers 
no programme in graduate studies, 

In 1971-72, the staff of the College numbered more than 120; its full-time 
enrolment, 1,450* The main programme of the Faculty is now devoted to the 
preparation of secondary and elementary teachers through a one-year professional 
programme based upon an acceptable undergraduate degree, this programme leads to 
the B.Ed* degree and (on recommendation of Faculty Council) to teaching certifi- 
cated granted by the Ministry of Education* In addition, the Faculty offers 
courses leading to a variety of special certificates, and summer and part-time 
programmes for in-service education. 

The Faculty also offers, in conjunction with the University's Division of 
Extension, a part-time B.Ed, programme in which nearly 500 serving teachers are 
currently enrolled. 

The Faculty has not offered graduate programmes since the inception of OISE, 
1965, It now intends, however, to Seek University approval for the degree of 
Master of Arts in Child Study for the academic year 1973-74. 

While a formal proposal for the offering of this degree has not yet b$en 
presented to the School of Graduate Studies, a detailed draft has been prepared* 
The programme would build on the extensive experience of the Faculty with its 
Institute of Child Studies, which in 1971-72 enrolled 69 students. On this basis 
it is proposed that some 70 students would enrol for a degree programme in 
1973-74 1 with a maximum full-time enrolment set at 80, 

The staff and other resources and facilities listed for the proposed pro* 
gramme appear to be adequate. OISE itself offers no such programme, It would 
therefore, appear that most circumstances are favourable for the offering of a 
Master f s degree in Child Study (in Arts or in Education) by the Faculty of 
Education. It is, of course, unfortunate that the Faculty's laboratory school 
operates only at the secondary level, but presumably the classrooms which have been 
available to the Institute of Child Study would be available for the degree pro- 
gramme. 

The operation of such a programme would obviously fill a professional need, 
arid provide for the Faculty of Education a modest re-entry to graduate studies, 

Other prospects for graduate studies mentioned informally by Faculty spokes- 
men include vocational education, physical and health education, music and art, 
and modern languages. The Faculty seems ready to cooperate with OISE and other 
departments in the University in the development of programmes in these fields. 

As noted previously, an Education Task Force is currently at work to explore 
and recommend directions for closer collaboration between the Faculty and OISE. 
A decision as to whether or not the Faculty should engage in graduate studies will 
no doubt be dependent upon the outcome of the Task Force's work. Whilst Faculty 
strength for graduate studies is not at the level of that of OISE, it compares 
very favourably with that of departments in other universities which have made 
O oposals for the introduction of similar programmes. Sixteen per cent of the j 
\JCcqlty hgv6 the doctorate, some 60 per cent a Master's qualification. 



Whilst, as we have noted, the future pattern of relationships between the 
Faculty and 01SE are outside our terms: { reference, there is much to be sAid for 
undergraduate post-baccalaureate and advanced studies in Education being conceived, 
for certain purposes, as part of a single whole* We would hope that steps might 
be taken in the future to embody this conception in the arrangements made for 
initial and further professional study for teachers in the University of Toronto* 
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v Our procedure requires that we draw together the argument in Chapters Two 
and Three, the principles of institutional development set out in Chapter Four 
and the recommendations of Chapter Five to produce an estimate of the scale and 
distribution of graduate studies In Education in Ontario in 1976-77 and, more 
tentatively, in 1981-82. 

It will be recalled that we have reasoned that the pool of Candidates eligible 
for and desirous of entering upon graduate work may double by the end of the decade, 
and that the <ei*e of the demand and the size of the market will depend to some 
considerable extent upon teacher , deployment and certification policies with the 
Province, University projections for 1976-77 were set out in Table 4, and these 
were examined in the course of the institutional assessments undertaken in Chapter 
• Five. 

. / We believe that a total of just under 4,000 enrolments in Master's programmes 
in 1976-77 (compared with some 2,500 at present) is consistent with the likely 
demand from teachers for advanced qualifications, with trends in staff deployment 
and certification policies within the education profession^ with w|iat the (iniver-V 
Sit lea can accomplish without loss of quality, and with what the Province should i 
be willing to afford if the quality of teaching and learning in its schools, 
colleges and universities is to be maintained and enhanced, in the light of our 
evaluations in Chapter Five , we differ si ightly from the universities as to how 
this number might best be distributed. 

Only a very samll increase in Doctoral programmes is projected for 1976-77. 
We have set out our reasons for believing that graduate studies at this level 
should be concentrated in a small . number of institutions. We believe that Ottawa's 
proposal to hold doctoral enrolments at a modest level is realistic in terms of the 
pressures upqn the Faculty of Education. With the growing involvement of. other 
institutions in Masters' work, an opportunity is created for OISE to concentrate > * 
inore of its resources upon doctoral programmes, and our figures reflect this , 
>. possible shift of emphasis. Consideration might also be given to t.he introduction 
V- Of appropriate kinds of post-doctoral study. The success of any such shift of 
emphasis will, of course, depend to some extent upon the availability of an 
appropriate volume of funds for student support, and this is a matter that will 
require careful negotiation with the Provincial authorities. 

Our suggestion for an increase in the proportion of Doctoral level work at 
OISE reflects our assessment of the considerable academic and institutional 
strengths of the Institute, and our judgement that larger numbers of highly 
educated men and women will be needed to undertake teaching and development work 
in Education and related fields in other universities, CAATs and elsewhere. 

For reasons that we have already set out in this report, we have not been able 
to be as specific as hoped for in detailing proposals, specialism by specialism and 
course by course, for the future distribution of graduate work in the Province. We 
argued in Chapter Three that for planning purposes there is a need to reconcept- 
uaiize the post-initial education and training of the teacher as further professional 
studies, and within this framework to examine the kinds of graduate study that seem 
best fitted to serve the personal and professional interests of teachers and the 
educational and social needs of Ontario during the next ten years. - 

In the past, many graduate programmes have served, not as a means to upgrade 
n ^ O^PCtency and understanding of the classroom teacher > but as a form of initial 



training for other educational roles* We believe that in the future there should 
be more programmer that ara directed to the improvement of teaching as such* This 
does not mean that Masters level work should be downgraded to the level of 1 tips 
for teachers 1 * This and other stereotypes of what is involved in the advanced 
study of learning and teaching have for too long got in the way of a really radical 
examination of what universities can and should do to fulfill their responsibilities 
to those who, from kindergarten to Grade 13, educate each new generation of under- 
graduates and future citizens. Even in terms of sheer self-interest, the univer- 
sities are involved in what goes on in classroom and school* The failure of the 
universities to recognize the ways in which initial and further professional studies 
for teachers are both alike and different from other kinds of professional prepara- 
tion has in some countries led to proposals that a substantial part of the responsi- 
bility for such work should be handed over to bodies which have only tenuous 
connections with university level study. Present policies in Ontario are entirely 
in the opposite direction, with the universities being asked to take on a new range 
of tasks and an even greater share in the preparation and upgrading of teachers* 
We welcome this trend, but we believe that if it is to succeed there will be a need 
for universities, and particularly for faculties of Education, to share the plann- 
ing of courses and programmes with other bodies on a scale that has not yet been 
attempted. In particular, it has on a number of occasions been suggested to us that 
the Minstry of Colleges and Universities does not always show sufficient awareness 
of the implications for the growth of Educational studies of decisions taken by the 
Ministry of Education, e.g., the upgrading of teaching requirements and the transfer 
of responsibility for in-service training to the universities, We are not in a 
position to evaluate these criticisms, but we do, in Chapter Three, suggest that 
discussions be initiated concerning the kinds of machinery that might be useful in 
the closer coordination of all kinds of further professional study for te&cheru. 

Tables 15 and 16 provide tentative enrolment figures for Master's and Doctor's 
programmes in the various institutions for 1976-77 and 1981-82 respectively* 
Consistent with our earlier argument and calculations, we have provided for a 
doubling in the number of enrolments in Master's and Doctoral programmes by 1981-82, 
and for the involvement at the Master f s level of all those universities which have 
or seem likely to set up Faculties of Education. 

In some cases we have increased the number of enrolments proposed by individual 
institutions, in others we have suggested a rather slower rate of growth* Our 
proposals for the future numbers at OISE may seem too modest. But we have formed 
the view that a too rapid increase in student numbers at the Institute might pre- 
judice its important, and indeed unique, research and development functions. The 
prsent formulae for university financing places an emphasis upon student numbers 
as the basis for growth. Some institutions would seem to deserve special considera- 
tion. An emphasis upon, and appropriate support for, the R, and D. aspects of the 
work of the Institute is vital not only for its own future, but also for the whole 
of graduate studies and for educational advance in the Province, 

We would urge that all Faculties should give careful attention to the possibi- 
lity of M.A.T. and other new type Master's programmes, focussed directly on the 
needs and interests of the high level classroom practitioner. 
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TABLE 15 

Recommendations on the Scale and Distribution of Enrolments 
in Hester 1 a and Doctor's Programmes in Education, Ontario, 1970-77 



Univdraity 




Ph.D. /Ed. D. 


M.A. 


H«Ed» 


m>avt^; ; v 


Other 


Toronto, OISE 


PsT, 

hi*, 


250 
150 


150 
100 


150 
1600 , 






Toronto, faculty 
of Education 


F.T. 
P.T. 




JlOO 








Ottawa 


F*T» 
P.T. 


50 
60 




150* 
700* 






Queen 1 a 


F.T. 
F.T. 






35 ; 
240 






Western 


F.T. 
P.T. 


• 




35 
175 


60 




Ouelph 


F.T. 
P.T. 


? 

.- ; : * ? .; 


'••«.•• • 

— - — 








Brock 


F.T. 
P.T. 






100 


— •- -. 


■ • l ;'--'S;i : -*.,..C:ii«.-"-"- 


Lakehead 


F.T. 
P.T. 






10 

35 




■— •• • - 


Windsor 


F.T. 
P.T. 








?? 
?? 




York 






30 


30 


50 




Carle ton 














McMaster 






?? 


n 


?? 




TOTALS 




510 


380 


3310 


110 


100 



S ?? I Sn entry possible ) but numbers eannot te stated now 
* - all types of Master's programmes 



Our terns of reference indicate the desirability of estimating enrolments 
for the planning period up to 1981*82. We do so in Table 16, but again would wish 
to stress the very tentative nature of the figures this contains. During the next 
ten years, many changed may take place in our attitudes towards and our arrahge* 
ments for graduate study in general, and graduate study in education in particular. 
Who can say, for example, what effect the implementation within the Province of 
some of the recommendations of The Learning Society might have? 



TABLE 16 

Tentative Recommendations on the Scale and Distribution of Enrolments 
in Master's and Doctor's Programmed in Education, Ontario, 1981-82 


University 




Ph.D. /Ed. D. 


■ M.A, 


M.Ed, 


M.A.T. 


Other 


Toronto, OISE 
of Toronto 


r 1 1 « 
P.T. 


200 


150 


1950 


100 




Ottawa 


F.T. 
P.T. 


50 
60 




1 PAX 

150* 
700* 






Queen's 


F.t. 
* * 1 • 


? 

0 
1 




75 
aha 


iUU 




Western 


F.T. 
P.T. 






50 
200 


100 


. . _ . 


Guelph 


F.T. 
P.T. 


? 
? 








75 
75 


Brock 


F.T. 
P.T. 






100 
200 






Lakehead 


F.T. 
P.T. 






20 
70 






Windsor 


F.T. 
P.T, 








50 
100 




York 






50 


50 


150 




Carleton 








? 


? 




McMaster 








? 


? 




TOTALS 




660 


400 


4165 


600 


150 


Total Doctor's 
. and Master's 




660 




5315 





Af for Table 15 
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Summary of Recommendations 

1. An increase in enrolments for graduate study in education from the present 
total of 2,954 to 4,410 in 1976-77 and 5,975 in 1981-82, consistent with the 
likely demand from teachers for advanced qualifications, with trends in staff 
deployment and certification policies within the education profession, with 
what the universities should be able to accomplish without loss of quality, 
and with what the Province should be willing to afford if the quality of 
learning and teaching in its schools, colleges and universities, is to be 
maintained and enhanced. 

(Chapters One to Three, Chapter Six, Tables 15 and 16) 

2. A pattern of admission requirements that includes 

a general arts or science degree with at least second class standing, 
normally plus one year of professional studies 

a four-year B.Ed, with second class standing 

a four-year B. A. /B.Ed, or B. Sc. /B.Ed, with second class standing 

any of the above without second class standing, but with successful 
completion at a similar level of appropriate number of relevant 
courses, which might be other than undergraduate arts and science 
courses 

plus , appropriate standing in such specific undergraduate courses 
as may be deemed requisite for entry to a particular programme or 
field of specialization. 

Universities should reexamine the methods they now employ to maintain quality} 
they should reexamine their admission policies; and they should experiment 
with probationary admissions, transition programmes and other means that make 
graduate study available to suitable candidates. 
(Chapters Three and Four) 

3. Greater attention to the particular kinds of student support most appropriate 
to the needs of mature candidates, and to the possibility of ensuring greater 
regularity of practice and a higher level of provision in respect of teacher 
secondments by school authorities in Ontario. 

(Chapter Three) 

4. An expectation that most universities should move in the direction of 
involvement in graduate studies in education at the Master's level, with or 
without a parallel involvement in undergraduate work and initial teacher 
preparation, and generally in close collaboration with other faculties and 
departments of the university. 
(Chapter Four) 

No new doctoral programmes until (i) the institution proposing the programme 
has had substantial experience — a minimum of five years is suggested ~ in 
Master's level work, (ii) the demand for doctoral level work can be shown to 
have increased to the point where new opportunities are needed, and (iii) 
standards of staff qualifications, facilities and institutional support have 
been clearly established. 

(Chapter Four) 



(a) 

(b) 
(O 
(d) 

(e) 



Consideration of the case for establishing broadly based coordinating groups 
for all forms of further professional study for serving teachers* including 
both graduate and undergraduate work, whereby e caff of the Ministry of 
Education and Ministry of Cblleges and Universities, of the school boards* 
teachers 1 organisations and universities could meet together on a regular 
basis to discuss needs I identify and help to reconcile differences in 
emphasis i and inake proposals to the respective providing bodies on new courses 
and forms of organisation. 
(Chapter Three) 

Careful attention to be given to the possibility of M.A.T. and other new type 
Master ' s programmes , focussed directly on the needs and interests of the high-? 
level classroom pracitioner in elementary/ secondary and tertiary education. 
(Chapters Two and Six) 

That the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education should maintain the 
pattern of growth in Master's programmes that it has set for itself, should 
contemplate additional growth in Ph.D. and Ed. D. programmes , should introduce 
an element of post-doctoral work in selected areas (with adjustments in its 
other work as required), and should monitor very carefully its changing role 
in the Standing of institutions offering graduate studies in education. 
We regard an emphasis upon # and appropriate support for, the R. and D. 
aspects of the work of the Institute as vital not only for its own future, 
but also for that of other institutions and for educational advance in the 
Province. 

(Chapters Five and Six) 

That the University of Ottawa, Faculty of Education devote itself to solving 
its current problems of staff overload, to maintaining its valuable contribu- 
tion as a bilingual institution, and to strengthening its R. and D. activities, 
without substantial increase in enrolments during the planning period. 
(Chapter Five) 

That a gradual expansion of Master's level work at Queen's University be 
encouraged, with specialization in the fields of curriculum, administration 
educational technology, counselling and, ultimately, elementary education 
and community education. That further efforts be made to add inter- 
disciplinary strengths to the work of the Faculty, and that development of an 
M.A.T. Programme as such be not contemplated for the first part of the planning 
period. That attention be given to the development of a greater R. and I), 
thrust, and that aspirations to offer doctoral programmes be kept alive for 
reassessment at an appropriate point of time. 
(Chapter Five) 

That plans for the development of graduate studies at the Un iversity of Western 
Ontario be approved on the scale proposed, subject to (i) a continued strength- 
ening of the academic qualifications and experience of College of Education 
staff, (ii) the availability of well qualified staff from other departments, 
(iii) a flexible attitude on the part of the University concerning admission 
requirements, including the possibility of probationary status* (lv) the 
provision of additional space, and (v) reconsideration of the balance of M.Ed, 
and Mi A. ti provision within the proposed overall total, with a view to making 
opportunities available for M.A.T. courses to be pursued on a part-time basis. 
(Chapter Five) 
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12. That the modest pattern of growth proposed by University of Guelph in its 
programmes of extension education be encouraged and facilitated, including 
in due course its tentative plan tp develop a Ph.D. programme in this 
specialism« 

(Chapter Five) 

1 3 . That Brock University be encouraged to move towards the development of 
Master' e pr pgratspes in Mucation, and tti^t its progress and status with 
respect to Education staff t interdisciplinary cooperation, library and 
associated facilities* and programme design and structure be reassessed 
at such time as it has met the appropriate criteria. 

*. \ \ (Chapter Five) ' : V 

14v That approval be granted to Lakehead University to offer M*fid» programmes 
in Administration and Curriculum. 
(Chapter Pivi) 

15 . That the University of Windsor , Faculty of Educa t ion work towards up- 
grading the degree status of its members, and to~ documenting the kinds 
of relationships and programmes that it could mosv usefully promote with 
colleagues, with a view to the development of Master's work during the 
second half of the planning period. 
(Chap ter Five) . 

16. That York University 's proposals for a ''new mode" of Master's programme 
be approved, and that the Faculty be encouraged to develop mpre fully its 
initial plans for the M.A*T. Programme in the fields specified, in Special 

. Education (in collaboration with the Department of Psychology) and* in 

Administration (in collaboration with the Faculty of Administration) • That 
the progress of programme-building be carefully monitored . 
(Chapter Five) 

17. That Carleton University be encouraged in its efforts to work puf. the 
nature of its future involvement in educational studies , and that consider-* 
ation of the possibility of graduate work at Carleton be undertaken without 
necessary reference to the establishment of undergraduate programmes within 
the university. 

(Chapter Five) 

18. That McMaster University should similarly examine its educational involve- 
ment, and that again, the possibility of eventually making provision for 
graduate work should not be prejudiced by forthcoming decisions on the 
future of the neighbouring Teachers' College. 

(Chapter Five) 

19. That the proposal for a Master of Arts in Child Study from the University of 
Toronto, Faculty of Education be given sympathetic attention, and that the 
University be encouraged in its efforts to clatify the relationships between 
the Faculty and the OISE. 

(Chapter Five) 




Postscript 



It is not uncommon to find the moat urgent significance of a recommendation 
situated somewhere outside ^ts formal limits. In the present Instance* our terms 
of reference do not oblige us to consider the changes which the future will bring* 
We nevertheless regard the ability in some measure to foresee and In any case to 
be prepared for whatever may come as essential Ingredients in any scheme of 
educations Television is already telling our children that the future f which they 
must soon cope with, will be In many imperative ways quite dif ferennt from the 
pattern of the past recorded in their text books* No generation of Canadians has 
yet been properly prepared for what It has had to face* The rate of change* how- 
ever I has been such tha t even in the years of world warfare, no disaster of an 
irremediable kind has occurred* We can no longer count on the rate of change 
accommodating itself to the pace of human adaptability* It is incontrovertible 
that our children now entering the schobls will in a few decades be In positions 
of responsibility* authority and control in a Canada so transformed by the pressure 
of events and the advance of science and technology that we have difficulty in 
visualising it or assessing its problems* This * however, we must do. The report 
would be lacking in fidelity to fact if it failed to emphasize the responsibility 
resting upon planners* executives and teachers in Canada, and especially in this 
central province of Ontario. They will be held accountable by the rising generation 
In terms of how well they made ready for the future* 

There is no way that we can better recognise our responsibility to the members 
of this generation than by providing them with an enlarged vision of the future. 
There is no way that we can better face this future than by preparing educators 
who are themselves acutely sensitive to its probabilities* and who possess the 
liberal attitudes and the professional competence necessary to assist children 
and young people in the assessment and mediation of its problems. 

We have assumed that the underlying purpose of our report is to help in the 
making of judgements and policies that will contribute to these desiderata. We 
hope that we have, in some substantial respects, fulfilled this purpose. 



I. General Comments 

There is general agreement within the Discipline Croup 
that this report is a timely and valuable study of the present 
situation in graduate studies in education in Ontario and that 
it projects a reasonable and appropriate scale of expansion 
in the field for the decade ahead. We recognize, as do the 
consultants, the limitations which made it impossible for them 
to report in strict accordance with the terms of reference. 
These include the limited time made available to the consultant 
in which to complete the study, the difficulties of making 
meaningful manpower analyses, the lack of compactness within 
the "discipline", and the problem of isolating graduate studies 
within the larger sphere of further professional studies for 
teachers. Market-place demand is not a reliable criterion 
for determining real need in a field where most of the can- 
didates for full-time study are already employed and plan to 
return to that employment at the conclusion of their degrees, 
and where the part-time candidates (which represent at present 
about three-quarters of all candidates for degrees) continue 
their studies from an existing base of employment. We accept 
the statement in the introduction to the report that "teaching 
is an undereducated profession!'. Given the size of the teaching 
force in the province (92,798 as of September 1971), the strong 
encouragement of professional teacher organizations, and the 
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recent decision to make teaching a degree-based profession in 
Ontario, we agree with the consultants that there is a clear 
demand for considerably more opportunity for graduate studies 
in education in this province. This is all the more obvious 
as we observe large numbers of Ontario teachers who cannot 
be accepted into existing programs and who commute across the 
border to enrol in graduate programs in the United States, 
or who oversubscribe extension graduate programs offered by 
American Universities in various centres in Ontario. 

II. Comments on General Principles behind the recommendations 

The members of the discipline group are generally in 
agreement with the five basic principles outlined in the report 
on pp. 24-26. 

There were some members of the group who questioned 
whether there was a need £or every university in the province 
to become involved in graduate studies in Education. We do 
not believe principle #1 should be so interpreted and there- 
lore we accept the principle of no "general prohibition" 
provided the criteria outlined in principle #2 are adhered to 
and that regional needs are clear before any new program is 
introduced. 



There is strong support for principle #4 within the 
group. Demanding standards of performance are accepted as 
essential but coupled with that is the strong belief that 
admission criteria should be flexible i that they must recognize 
the professional experience of the applicants and that they 
shou Id provide probat ionary periods in which candidates can 
prove their competence to continue in a degree program* 

Some views were expressed that principle #5 was a 
little over -cautious , but after discussion it was agreed that 
the conditions specified in principle #5 were realistic before 
new doctoral programs should be considered. 

Ill* Comments on General Recommendations (i.e. Rec. 1 to 7 

on pp. 74-75) 

Note - The discipline group has made no attempt to comment on 
the specific recommendations #8 to #19 for particular in- 
stitutions at this time. It was felt that the individual 
University responses would deal with these, it is our under- 
standing that we shall be asked as the Discipline Group to 
comment on the University responses to those recommendations 
when they have been received. 

Recommendation #1 

General agreement was expressed with the scope of 
expansion which represents a doubling of enrolments in graduate 
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studies in education by 1982. This recommendation should be 
read in the knowledge that approximately 76* of all enrolments 
are projected as part-time enrolments, aiven the or iter ia 
spelled out in the recommendation, these projections are seen 
as realistic and essential. 

Recommend ation #2 

The members of the discipline group accept the pat 
of admission requirements set out in this recommendation as 
normally appropriate, it was pointed out that they reflect l 
the admission requirements in most of the existing' graduate 
programs in education in the province. We do wish/ however, 
to commend the attitudes expressed in the paragraph following I 
2(e) on page 74 and on page 20 in the report. We would 
hope that in establishing admission standards appropriate 
attention would be given to flexibility and broader access to 
programs by taking into consideration professional competencies 
and experiences and by recognizing, as the consultants do, 
that "baccalaureate degree results are by no means a faultless 
indication of graduate study potential" - p. 20. 

Recommendation #3 

The discipline group agrees that greater attention to 
student support needs to be given if we are to repair even 
modestly, the disparity between numbers of part-time and 



full-time students and if institutions are to be able to give 
greater attention to R and D thrusts as called for in the report* 

Recommendation #4 ) 

) See comments on general principles 

Recommendation #5 j behind report. 

Recommendation #6 

There was strong support for the recommendation that 
broadly based coordinating groups should be formed to plan 
for all forms of further professional study for serving teachers. 
We readily accept and would argue strongly that there is a 
need for many patterns of continuing education. These should 
not be seen as alternatives to the scope of graduate studies 
recommended in this report but as additional ways to meet the 
demand for updating by the large teaching force in this province. 
The experience of this study encourages us to believe that 
there is a need for continuing broadly based coordination and 
planning of all further study programs for teachers. 

Recommendation #7 

The discipline group warmly supports the idea that 
graduate studies should have Sis their main focus , What is 
happening or what should be happening, in the classrooms of 
this province. 



IV. concluding Comments 

The discipline group is unanimous in communicating a 
sense of urgency for the adoption of an acceptable plan for 
graduate studies in education so that the present embargo on 
programs may be lifted. There are several programs; well 
planned, and ready to be moved forward by their respective 
Universities as soon as permission is given to do so. Mean- 
while many teachers are being prevented from undertaking 
graduate studies because of the lack of places in existing 
programs, and community pressure on Universities to initiate 
additional programs is mounting. 

Pinal ly the members of the discipline group wish to 
express their deep appreciation to the consultants involved 
in this study. We appreciated their energy, their patience, 
their probing questions and their determination to get through 
to the heart of each of our problems. Their visits to our 
campuses, were pleasant and, although much too short, they were 
full of significance for us. We believe that this report 



provides a sensible basis for the rationalization of graduate 
studies in education in Ontario and we thank them for it. 



Respectfully submitted, 



R. Overing, York University 

Stuart Nease, University of Windsor 

R. Moase, T. Fielding, Brock University 

G* Flower, O.I.S.E. 

L. Desjarlaia, University of Ottawa 

N. Nicholson, University of W. Ontario 

H. Caldwell, University of Guelph 

J. Trueman, McMaster University 

P. McCormack, Car leton University 

J. Angus, Lakehead University 

V. Ready, Queen's University 
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to 



the Province; o* on*i^M> u 
%f as submitted 
by the Educational consultants 
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The Advisory Committee on Academic Planning 

■ ' ■ - ' ' ' . • . 

on the report oh 
Graduate Studies in Education in . < 



April 17 th, 1973 



the Education Discipline Group met on Apri) 17th to 
review its response (dated April 4th, 1973) to the consultants' 
report on Graduate Studies in Education in Ontario in the 
light of reactions which had been submitted from individual 
interested universities. As a result of that meeting, we 
wish to reiterate. 

1. We do not see graduate studies as the only appropriate 
route for the professional development of teachers. We 
support the idea of a strong non-degree pattern of continuing 
education being needed as well. We believe that the scope of 
graduate studies recommended in the report will bring the 
desired balance between graduate degree and non-degree programs 
in continuing studies in education. 

2. We wish to emphasize that we support the concept that 
graduate studies in education should be just as demanding as 
graduate studies in other disciplines. However, we feel just 
as strongly that the needs for graduate studies in education 
are, in part, different and that the needs of the "practitioner" 
for professional studies trust be recognized as well as those 

of the educational theorists. Consequently, we urge that 
the professional competencies of the candidates be recognized 
in admission procedures and in program planning and that 
applied studies be emphasized as well as educational theory. 
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We see no conflict between a desire for quality and a recog- 
nition of the total needs of the profession. 

3. The members of the Discipline Group note the recommend- 
ation #3 on page 35 of the consultants » report - 

"There will be times when leadership will 
be required; there will be times when cooperation 
will be required; and there will be times when 
O.I.S.E.'s role will be modified in response to 
development in other institutions." 

They commend O.I.S.E. for its response to this recommend 
ation, and strongly urge that mechanisms be established "for 
increased cooperation and coordination of study programs of 
various types and at; various levels throughout the province. " 

4. There was a unanimous feeling among the members of 
the Discipline Group that the Ministry of Education should 
be urged to settle the future of the remaining Teachers 
Colleges so that the development of plans for graduate studies 
in universities which presently do not have undergraduate 
faculties will not hold up unnecessarily the recommended 
overall planned development of graduate studies for the 
Province. 
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5. We wish to make one textual change in our response 
dated April 4, 1973. On page 5 in the third line from the 
bottom, change "their" to "a" - reading "a main focus" rather 
than "their main focus". 

6. Without commenting specifically on individual items, 
the Group wishes to draw attention to small factual errors 
in the consultants' report to which particular institutions 
have drawn attention. 

The members of the committee wish to express their 
appreciation for the opportunity to be involved in this 
discipline review. The committee will be pleased to send 
representatives to discuss this report in ACAP or COU if 
this would be useful. 

Submitted on behalf of 

the Education Discipline Group 

present at the April 17th meeting 

L. DQsjarlais, University of Ottawa 

S. Nease, University of Windsor 

H. Caldwell, University of Guslph 

G. Flower, O.I.S.E. 

N. Nicholson, University of Western Ontario 

V. S. Ready, Queen's University 

not represented at this meeting 

McMaster, Lakehead, Brock, York,. Carl eton 




... 
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BROCK tWIVERSrtt , 
Education Discipline Assessment 



Response to Consultants' Report 



The University ie In general agreement with the report Insofar as It 
affeots Brock University. Since the visit of the consultants in 1972, at 
which time the College of Education was Just entering its second year as an 
integral part of the University, there has been steady progress towards the 
development of a graduate faculty and a definite plan for an M.Ed, program. 

Members of the College faouity continue to develop the capabilities 
for offering graduate work by formal enrolment in Ph.D. programs at other 
institutions and by ongoing research associated with the development of the 
pr^ceHiftcation'prwams. It is considered that the development of the 
existing programs , taking into account the special needs of entrants holding 
the bachelor's degree and the effective "associate teacher" relationship with 
local boards of education, will provide a strong base for the development of 
a sound graduate program. Mew appointments of faculty Interested in graduate . 
work are envisaged to provide additional impetus to the development. 

For 1973-7 1 * it is antioipated that the main thrust of the College will 
lie in the ongoing development, of the pro-certificate program. However, the 
general form of a graduate program along the lines reported in C and D, p. 53, 
is taking shape in discussions between faouity members of the College and Arts 
and Science. Some definite commitments iVom Arts and Science have been made 
and Others are imminent , m order to speed the development' of the proposal it 
is intended to allocate soma definite portion of the College's resources to 
this task alone in 1973-7 1 *. 

The demand for an M.Ed, program at the University from regional teachers 
remains strong, In view of this demand, the progress towards a program proposal, 
and the development of the faouity mentioned .earlier, it is considered that the 
target date 197*1-75 is just feasible although it is recognised that 1975-76 is 
a more probable date, 



CARIETON UNIVERSITY 
RESPONSE TO FINAL REPORT ON THE EDUCATION PLANNING ASSESSMENT 



The authors of this report have with considerable success 
observed on the more important terms of their mandate (that Is, to view 
this question as relating to the Ontario system as a whole < The report, 
therefore , quite frequently makes reference to undergraduate r well as 
graduate training In education, since although they are not necessarily 
to bi. found in the same university, the one relates to the other more 
intimately than In perhaps any other professional program* In very 
general terms the proposals made seem to be sensible and based on as 
reliable evidence as could be ascertained . The particular recommendations 
relating to specific universities seem always to be based. on both a concern 
for the system as a whole and the particular capabilities end resources f 
of Individual institutions. 

The references to Carle ton University express accurately 
the state of planning on this subject, Carleton has for a number of years 
been ready to consider the introduction of education as a specific 
offering and there have been reports prepared proposing approaches to prog- 
rams in education which are consonant with some of the more Important 
recommendations in the report. Carleton' s position he* been, end continues 
to be, that the education of individuals for an occupation in the school 
system is e provincial-wide problem but one Which must at the same time 
take into account real regional constraints. There has long since been 
agreement by the members of the University and the Ontario Teachers 
College as to the practicability of Carleton eesuming the responsibility 
in undergraduate education which in a sense Ontario Teachers College now 
carries out. There also have been a number of strong expressions from 
the Ottawa community j that is, .the local school board, the local associa- 
tion of elementary teachers and representatives of the Ontario Teachers' 
Federation, toward the establishment of a program in education at Carleton. 

It is our view that the recommendations found in the report 
relating to Carleton are in recognition of our capacity to engage in both 
graduate and undergraduate work In education or in graduate work alone. It 
is our view, however, that since we are dealing with s total system, we 
would be unwise - even though we welcome the strong support of the consul- 
tants for a Faculty of Education at Carleton and the development of graduate 
studies in Education therefrom - to proceed with steps toward the implemen- 
tation of either kind of program without an invitation from the provincial 
government to do so. 




COK8ULTAHT8 1 REPORT ■ EDUCATION PLAHNIN Q ASSESSMENT 
University of Cueloh Comments 

The University of Guelph wishes to record itt 
satisfaction in general with this Report in its implications for 
the University. We are gratified that our efforts in the field 
of Extension Education are supported, and we take note of the 
consents of the consultants with regard to the development of a 
Ph.D. program in this field. The University of Ouslph commends 
the consultants for the cere with which they hsve set out in 
Chapter Four the five Principles and the six Specific Criteria 
which they have used in assessing the program and plans of each 
university involved. 

Notwithstanding our general satisfaction, we consider 
it important to have in the record the following comments on 
specific pointsi 

A. University of Cueloh 

(I) P. 49, 4th paragraph, Section At the "statement of 
University policy" is a quotation from a draft report 
on Aims and Objectives. The final report on Alms 
and Objectives, as approved by the University Senate, 
uses different vords to express essentially the same 
idea: ... in graduate programs there will be « major 

>: ^ ' • • • ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' 
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although not exclusive, emphasis on the life 
services and related areas ... new programs 
will be undertaken , only wlien>; significant ^ 
need and specific competence can be demonstrated 
... (and, with regard to research) ... the ' 
University build upon its recognised cowpetenca : - 
in the li fa so Mnci*> wllhou it , in' jfiiy : ■' 
the fostering 61 ^ wcallenca In" 
coope tenc> a teo exists . % 



(2) P. 49, Section Ai 6lth paragr^ 
shou Id read ♦ ". ..last four semesters or" 

two undergraduate ..." >'-.•"•' i§llpl 

• ' ; :./ *V V 

(3) P.50, section B2s the concluding sentence is not " 
correct because the doctoral programs at oW 4nd - - . «■ 
at the University of British Columbia; white i^iing 
with Adult Education, do not focue extensively on 
the specific field of Extension Education. Cuelph's 
proposed doctoral program would, therefore, be unique » 
unless such a program Is implemented elsewhere in 
Canada in the meantime. 

(4) P.50, Section B6: the penultimate word In the second 
line should be "practitioner". 
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(5) P. 51, Section D2 r the meaning of the recommendation 
is unclear, unless the expression "R & D involvement" 
should read "R & D Environment", the latter expression 
is used in a specialized way by the consultants. 
General University policy would permit the Senate 

to authorize Extension Education participation in 
Rural Development only if that participation promised 
to enhance (i.e., to encourage and to facilitate) the 
"environment" to which the consultants refer. 

(6) P. 51, Section D3ij the university of Guelph 
systematically assigns Instructional and research 
capability to departments. The basis of these 
assignments is well understood. The 4,95 full- time 
equivalent faculty noted by the consultants In 
Section A, 5th paragraph, could, at our present 
graduate student ratios, handle 35 full- time students. 
The full-time equivalent of our 1972-73 enrolment 
(Section B2, 2nd paragraph), is 31. To handle the 

50 full-time and 50 part-time graduate students 
projected by the consultants for 1976-77 (Table 15, 
p. 72) would require the addition of 4 full-time 
equivalent faculty. The number of graduate students 
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actually enrolled in 1976-77 would be expected not 
, to exceed our capability to meet their needs. The 
Appraisal procedures of the Ontario Council on 
Graduate Studies ensure that any proposed Ph.D. 
program will be Inaugurated only if the quality 
of that program is fully adequate. 

(7) P.51, Section D3iili while the preceding comment: 
deals with strengthening as to numbers, it can be 
added here that it is the intention of the University 
to ensure strengthening as to quality — particularly 
at the research level (see also comment 5) . 

(8) P.51, Section D3ivi the structure of the University 
of Guelph, with its unusual array of "Departments", 
has for some years led to an unusually good level 
of interdepartmental cooperation. We expect to see 
no diminution of these desirable relationships. 

(9) P. 22, Table A: this table does coc include the 
Guelph projection in Extension Education. The table 
can be completed by inserting in the "Other" column 
25 F.T. and 34 P.T. 
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(W) Having in mind the consultants' Support of the 
OISB program in Special Education and of the 
proposed M.A. in Child Study in the University of 
Toronto Faculty of Education, we consider it 
desirable to draw attention to the existence, at 
Cuelph, of the Centre for Educational Disabilities 
and the Department of Family Studies. The Centre 
for Educational Disabilities is an inter* departmental 
research unit to"... coordinate Research in the 
causes and treatment of educational failure which 
may be related to mental, behavioural, physical 
or eoclsl handicaps ..." (see Graduate Calendar, 
University of Guelph). The Centre does not offer 
graduate degree programs, but it does provide 
facilities for research in this important area. 
The University is prepared to cooperate with OISB 
If any such association Is sought. 

The Department of Family Studies Includes in 
its Master's program the field of child studies. 
The program, not being in the strict sense an 
Education degree program, has not been involved 
in this assessment. It is possible, however, that 
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it may be of interest to those planning the 
Toronto program in Child Studies, 

8. General 

<1> Table 3 on page 14 lacks the appropriate Doctors* 
enrolments which are necessary in order to complete 
the comparison with Table 2. The title of the table 
implies the inclusion of both levels > but only 
Masters' enrolments are recorded. 

W Need «M Demand, The University of (Juelph notss 
with interest the consultants • use of the word 
"demand" to identify student interest in the 
availability of graduate programs. In the commoner 
usage, "demand" reflects manpower requirements as 
over against manpower supply. The point la an 
important one because, as the consultants make clear 
on page 17 and again on page 27, they regard the 
manpower approach as inappropriate in the field of 
Education. It is possible that the University of 
Guelph program in Extension Education may be affected 
more by demand for manpower than by demand from student 

Finally, we reiterate cur appreciation of the 
.consultants' efforts in producing a thoughtful and thought- provoking 
document. 

J,Ji J, JLJ, 
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:L<ggel*^c^ University 



gofhc€OfTHEP«$io€KT March 19th, 1973, 



Dr. M» A* Preston, 

Executive Vice- Chairman, 

Advisory Committee on Academic Planning, 

Ontario Council of Graduate Studies, 

Council of Ontario Universities, * 

102 Bloor Street West, 

TORONTO, Ontario. 

M5S 1M8 

Dear Dr* Preston: 

Re> FINAL REPORT ON THE EDUCATIONAL PLANNING ASSESSMENT 

We have examined with interest the final report of the 
consultants on the Education Planning Assessment/ The authorized per- 
sons at Lakehead University who have read the report have been greatly 
impressed with the breadth and thoroughness of it* We support both the 
general recommendations made with regard to the development of gra- 
duate studies in Education in the Province and the specific recommenda- 
tions made with respect to the M, Ed. Program submitted by the Faculty 
of Education at Lakehead University. 

Your attention is drawn to one small error on Page*54 of the 
report* Paragraph 2 should reads 

'The Faculty of Education has proposed the names 
of 17 staff who are seen as qualified to contribute 
to graduate studies in education, divided among the 
following areas of specialization. 11 



Yours sincerely, 

O. JU 



ANDREW D. BOOTH, 
Ap President. 
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April 11, 1973 



Or. M.A. Preston, 

Executive Vioe-Chairman , 

Advisory Committee on Academio Planning, 

Ontario Council on Graduate Studies, 

102 Bloor Street West* 

TORONTO, Ontario, M5S 1M8. 

Dear Dr. Preston, 

This is a response to your request for comments 
from the University on the consultants' report on Graduate 
.. Studies in Education, ...... '■..^xBwMM um 

The impression given by the statement on page 37 
of the report that our spaoe resources ara currently soattered 
is unfortunate. It is a fact that our Faoulty of Education 
is temporarily looated in a large rented building away from 
the main campus, but we are unaware of any overorowdlng » 
During the Summer Session, because of the larger number of 
students enrolled, we do use oertain additional lecture halls 
outside that building and even rent facilities from the Ottawa 
Board of Education, Concerning the postponement of the 
conatruotion on campus of the planned new building for our 
Faculty of Education, we can only state that the provincial 
embargo on new university construction was imposed at the 
time when we were already negotiating the building oontrapt. 
It should be made clear that we expect to prooeed with the 
construction of this building as soon as the provincial 
embargo is lifted* 

I should like to emphasize our strong disagreement 
with recommendation 3 on page 38, We do not believe that 
there are any more uncertainties concerning the future of 
the University of Ottawa than is the case with other Ontario 
universities. Our present enrolment, graduate and under- 
graduate, is approximately 8,500. We feel that, when fully 
developed, the campus could provide facilities for approximately 
15 ,000 students . Any question of the need for a satellite 
campus a second bilingual institution is therefore 
unwarranted . In this connection , it should be pointed out 
that our part-time enrolment of anglophones greatly exoeeds 
our part-time enrolment of francophones in our Master of 
Education programs . This is what one might expect in view of 
O the anglophone and francophone population of the province. 
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We also question the need to await the development 
of Carleton University's plans for graduate studies in educa- 
tion before further developing our graduate programs in this 
field. We are not aware that Carleton has irentioned any 
intention to develop graduate studies in education in its 
list of proposed new graduate programs. Be that as it may, 
we absolutely have to oppose any explicit or implicit 
statement that the University of Ottawa should serve the 
French while Carleton serves the English speaking* What 
Carleton does is Carleton's business and we are on record 
not only as willing to f but as actually cooperating with 
her. But we t for over a century, have been serving and will 
continue to serve both English and French speaking. 
And we are not convinced that the Consultants for the 
discipline groups assessments - including Education - have 
understood and recognized this.- ACAP should I 

Yours sincerely, 

}\'U\ — " — Jt+^x**^ * 
Ro|er Guindon, 0*M.I«. 
Rector* 
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QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY 



KINGSTON 



ONTARIO 



RESPONSE TO THE REPORT ON GRADUATE STUDIES IN 
EDUCATION IN THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO PREPARED 
BY THE EXTERNAL CONSULTANTS APPOINTED BY THE 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC PLANNING OP THE 
COUNCIL OP UNIVERSITIES OP ONTARIO 



APRIL 1973 
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QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY 

KINGSTON, ONTARIO 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION 
DUNCAN Me ARTHUR HALL 



An Impression of the Report 

The report is a valuable document which makes a .: 
serious attempt to assess the basis for expansion and an 
appropriate scale for graduate studies in education in Ontario :': J 
in the next decade or so. The authors state their assumptions . g 
arid modus operandi clearly, and in these terms make a strong 
case for continuing expansion in the years ahead. They take a f s 
relatively open position towards the concept of graduate studied vV^| 
in education/ (see for example P. 19) and emphasize the achievement < : 
of quality using more flexible approaches to admission similar tp^ 
those advocated in the copse Report The Learning Society. Ihts , ;. -\ 
position and their analysis of current data and projections leads 
them to support the aspirations of practically all Ohtario 
Universities interested in developing graduate programs in 
education. ■ : % 

Response to the General Recommendations (Rl through R7) -'■■ ,';■'> 

As far as the general recommendations of the Report 
are concerned (Rl through R7 on pp. 74 and 75) , the following v ,| 
represents an initial response: M 

' ' • : - . ■ ■ ' r .~- "- 

Rl (The scale of future graduate studies) 

We accept this recommendation as a fair and attainable f| 
increase in scale under the qualifications noted. 

R2 (Admission Requirements) 

We fully endorse the flexibility intended by this 
recommendation, emphasizing in particular the need to experiment 
with other ways of admitting candidates whose earlier academic 
records may not match their greater maturity and capabilities 
for graduate study in education. We therefore underline the 
importance of the suggested patterns of admission requirements 
and the rather stronger statements in the relevant discussion 
on pages 19. and 20. 
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We further believe that the principle espoused on P. 19 of the 
report that further professional studies should carry some 
University credit might well have been included as part of this 
recommendation* 

R3 (Student Support) and R6 (Coordinating Groups) 

We endorse both of these recommendations to the 
full. We would point ou' that support is most needed for full 
time students and that such support is strongly interrelated 
with the strength and direction of R/D thrusts and the establish- 
ment and maintenance of doctoral programs. The desirability of 
broadly based coordinating groups meeting to solve program needs 
(e.g. the rationalisation of off campus of ferings) and student 
support needs b«g. teacher release for study as is projected in 
the U.K.) is surely clear. We regard R6 as very timely and 
significant. 

R4 (Involvement in graduate level studios only) 

We are a little hesitant to endorse this recommendation 
unreservedly. While we acknowledge that not all advanced study 
of education is field-oriented, we feel that proposals to offer 
graduate programs by universities not offering initial teacher 
preparation should be most carefully scrutinised to ensure that 
they fulfil real needs in educationally and economically justifiabl 
ways . 

R5 (Doctoral Programs) 

While we accept criteria (i) and (iii) relating to 
the initiation of new doctoral programs, we are not sure on what 
basis criterion (ii) is proposed. We agree that the number of 
Universities engaged in doctoral work should be small, but surely 
any institution which meets criteria (i) and (iii) should not 
necessarily be debarred from offering a doctoral program on what 
appears an ill-defined criterion such as (ii) . 

R7 (M.A.T. and other new type Master's programs) 

We endorse this recommendation heartily in its intent 
of encouraging "classroom-oriented" Masters ' programs. However , 
the M.A.T. itself is an American program the intent of which to 
a large degree was to supply the Honours background in a scholarly 
discipline, often not found in typical U.S. undergraduate teacher 
education^procrams. The necessity for this is considerably less 
in ma jor/uftlveTBities with Honours programs. Because of this, and 
also the difficulties associated with implementing such programs 
e.g. the fact that teachers generally do not perceive them 
favourably, we prefer other alternatives to achieve the same end 
e.g. by encouraging other University Departments such as History, 
Music/ Physics etc, to provide specific graduate level courses 
geared to the needs of graduate students in education. 
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3. Response to Recommendations for Specific Universities other than 
Queen's . . 

Recommendations 8 through 19 relate to proposed 
developments at specific Universities* At this time # we would 
offer only a few comments on those relating to Universities 
other than Queen's* One is thati although the projections for 
individual Universities seem reasonable when viewed in isolation/ 
the report contains few statistics of a regional nature relating 
either to population or to educational supply and demand* We 
have already noted our concern with Recommendation 4 (involvement 
in graduate studies without requiring an initial certification 
program) . These two points seem important ones to bear in mind 
if the continuing development of graduate studies in Ontario is 
to be made on a realistic basis . 

4 . Response to the Report ' s Description and Evaluation of Graduate 
Studies at Queen's (Pages 42 to 44) 

We accept the description and evaluation on Pages 
42 i 43 and 44 as generally accurate. We note, however, that, 
although specific mention is made on Pages 42 and 43 of the 
problem of admission requirements at the time of the initiation 
of the Queen's M.Ed, program in 1970 and 1971, this point is not 
discussed in the relevant section in the body of the report on 
Pages 20 and 21. We feel that this is a general point whioh 
affects all Ontario Universities and not just Queen's and that ; 
it should be viewed in this light, rather than as something 
unique to Queen's. 

5. Some Inaccuracies Relating to Queen's University 

At least three inaccuracies, one of a potentially 
serious kind, should be noted. At the top of page 42, the 
statistics given refer in actual fact only to the Pall Term of : j 
1972. The figures for the next term differ, because the program 
operates on a semester basis, both as regards admission and course 
offerings. The corresponding figures for the Winter Term are 
126 P.T, 5 P.T. and 52 inactive. The same kind of loose thinking 
seems to have been applied to Table 15 on Page 72 where the 
Queen '8 projections for 1976-77 become those recommended by the 
consultants. The table gives the figures 35 P.T. and 240 P.T. 
These are presumably taken from Table 10 on Page 42, but there 
they refer to Winter enrollments only. 



The distinction between summer and non-aummer part tine 
enrol imenta is one whioh does not seem to have been fully 
rationalised. A figure of 300 (the average of eummor and 
winter) would seem a more justifiable figure to appear in 
Table 15. A third, but minor inaccuracy appears at the top 
of Page 44, where the addition of the word graduate at the 
beginning of line 4 would remedy the situation. 

Response to Specif io Recommendations Relating to Queen's 
University 

we view the specific recommendations of the Report 
relating to Queen's as confirmation of the soundness of our 
developments to date and of our plans for the future. 

1. As regards the pace of development , we welcome the wise 
counsel contained in the recommendations. We have already 
deferred the expected dates of initiation of all projected 
new programs by 1 year and are subjecting them to continuing 
scrutiny as they take shape. 

2. The question of priorities in program development is a 
continuing one. we have felt that school counselling 
should receive priority over educational technology , and 
it is hoped that at least the M.Ed, program in school 
counselling will be operational sometime in 1974 (preferably 
July 1974). 

3. The question* of geographical separation is a real one; but 
it is gradually being overcome. As we move towards the 
initiation and development of concurrent teacher education 
programs at the undergral jate levels , the opportunities for 
inter-faculty and inter-disoiplinary appointments grow 
greater. For example, two cross-appointments (one in Music 
Education, and One in Art Education) go into effect with the 

' Faculty of Arts and Science in July 197*. Other ways of 
seeking better iqter-faoultv and inter-departmental co-opera 
and understanding are being explored, au$h as interchange of 
faculty via participation in courses, lectures and cblloguia. 
in making new appointments, inter-disoiplinary aspects will 
be carefully considered. 

4. As already indicated, the Faculty of Education agrees with 
the view expressed in Recommendation 4, on Page 45, and 
favours co-operation with major discipline Arts and Science 
Departments via suitable discipline-oriented courses at 
graduate level designed to meet the needs Of education 
students rather than by M.A.T. programs of the present type. 
However, there may well be exceptions to this general approach 
and these will be explored fully in the next few years. 



The significance of paying continuing attention to the 
Reaearch and Development environment, eapeoially at an 
inetitut ional (Faculty) level la acknowledged! it ihbuld 
be pointed out thet the FacU^y is barely; 3 yea*s old ♦Only 
now aw. the :i f£ret yeara of stability in the B, Ed. program- 
at hand , and a duff icient- number oi teeeatch-br iented 
Professors in key areaa such as Readings Msaaurcment and , 
Evaluation, Computing etc,, on Faculty, thus the. Faculty has 
only now reached a stage in its development when it can as 8688 
in which areas R/D thrusts of a comprehenSivs imatu^e might 
moat advantageously be offered. Flans are underway to i 
identify euch thrusts. '?;Cy^ :: r"^' 

The mounting Of a doctoral program depends on numerous factors 
including those noted in the report. ^Qualified 'faculty, 
experienced both in graduate teaching and ressa^civ^iiid' 
financial Support for full time Students are both necessary 
conditions. 
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UNIVERSITY Or TORONTO 
TORONTO 1ft« ONTARIO 



April 1?, 1973 

Dr. M> A* Prestoh 

Exeoutive Vioe-Ohairman 

Advisory Committee on Aoaderoio Planning 

102 Bloor "Street West 

Toronto M5S 1M8, Ontario 

Dear Dr. Preston i 

I am writing to give you the University's comment on the Consultants 1 
Report on Eduoation. 

We agree Kith muoh of the emphasis in the report, The deoision not 
to expand dootoral programmes exoept under epeoial conditions (Table 16 
and recommendation 5) seems a wise one in the present situation regarding 
Education* It is quite clear also that a significant expansion in grad- 
uate work must be planned, although even the consultants appear to have 
considerable reservations about the size of the expansion their Tables 
yield* 

The University of Toronto has some serious reservations, however, 
about the methods the report suggests to meet this expansion. The con- 
sultants seem to us overly enthusiastic in literally pushing everyone 
into Master's work, even universities which make no claim or are very 
modest and even diffident in doing so . Their views on Brock and Oarleton, 
for example, seem to me to require further consideration. Given that 
there is a need to expand significantly and only a f er institutions are 
now involved, the consultants had an opportunity to evaluate the overall 
needs of the discipline and how best these oould be met by specialized 
programmes, to seoure an appropriate geographical dispersion, and so on. 
Instead they appear at time simply to be validating what the universities 
want to do or even might want to do without sufficient consideration for 
the overall oonsequenoes . 

Our reservations on how they suggest we meet the expansion go further. 
Surely there is a need for a range of methods of meeting the need for 
upgrading and refill The emphasis on Master's pro- 

grammes of various kinds to meet this need seems overdone. We would have 
benefited from a fuller disousslon of ways to increase access to short 
courses and classes designed to improve teachers 1 skills, and ways of 
making these more easily available to teaohers who are not located in oities 
with significant education and university facilities. Similarly, while 
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reference is made at times to the need for co-operation of Education and 
other Faculties (not least, at this University) there is no systematic 
discussion of the ways in which established Faculties might be more fully 
used to meet the considerable expansion in demandi without overdue strain 
on the limited supply of highly skilled professional educators* 

In brief, this University has serious reservations about the effects 
on the quality and effectiveness of the resulting Education faculties if 
the considerable expansion envisaged is met by proliferating programmes 
as indicated* We suggest more reliance be placed oh thoete in^titutiohs 
which have or show a major commitment to this area, along with Some 
smaller but high-quality programmes specializing in certain aspects of or 
different approaches to education . We need hardly emphasize that all new 
programmes must go through a rigorous appraisal process, and not appeal 
to the favourable mini appraisals in this or other assessment reports* 
I might add that the School of Graduate Studies of this University dis- 
agrees with the evaluation ift the report of pur proposed Master 1 s degree 
in Child Study, and has asked those involved to improve tho proposal. 

I should add that the University of Toronto has recently received a 
report from a special Task Force appointed to study the relation between 
the bodies involved in Education at this University, The report contains 
recommendations which should lead to oloser working relations between the 
Graduate Department of Educational Theory and the Faculty of Education in 
particular, as well as stronger links between these and other University 
Departments and Faculties. * > 

Finally, a comment on Tables 15 and 16 showing recommendations on the 
Soale and Distribution of Enrolments for 19?6-7? and 1981-82 • As overall 
planning guides these may be of some interest. If they are interpreted 
as quotas by institutions, or as a basis for arriving at quotas , then 
this University would have to take strong exception, whether in Education 
or in other disciplines. It is our view that quotas interfere with student 
choice of university, reduce the incentives on universities to produce high 
quality programmes, do not give adequate emphasis to the development of 
special fields by universities, and eventually remove from universities the 
power to decide priorities. This University has made this point on numerous 
occasions. We urge you to think of alternative and more self -regulating 
schemes for allocation among universities both in this discipline and in 
others. We have supported alternatives in the past, as you know, and I 
believe it would be very desirable for ACAP, with seleoted consultants , 
to consider further refining these and other alternatives. I am sure no 
one in AGAP wants to impose further straightjaokets of the kind we are 
struggling with in Engineering. 

Let me add in closing that some of the data on enrolment, hence 
projections based on these, may be in error (Table 1, p. 13 and Table k)* 
The figures in Table 1 for Toronto do not inolude some 150 part-tine 



Master • a students actually enrolled in l??2-?3 , but for courses In the 
seoond term rather than the first term on vhioh the figures in the table 
are based, Similarly, about 3 00 additional part-time Master's candidates 
who are enrolled here In summer session, but not in the ourrent fall or 
winter term, are excluded. In faot, our aotual total enrolment at the 
moment comes very close to the estimates entered in Table 13 for 1976-77, 



Sincerely yours, 




J. H, Sword 
Vice-President 

Institutional Relations and Planning 
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• Response of the University of Western Ontario to the Report 
of the Consultants in Education of the Advisory Committee on 

Academic Planning. 

April 6, 1973 

This report was generated by a Committee of the Senate of the 
University of Western Ontario charged with preparing the University's response 
, to the report of the A, C. A. P. Consultants on Graduate Studies in Education. 

The review of Graduate Study in Education is discursive and less precise 
than previous A.C.A.P. reports . The recommendations seem to be founded on 
certain premises which, so far as we are aware, are not enunciated government 
policy. It is implied on pages 70 and 71 that further professional studies should, 
to a considerable degree, become the graduate component of faculties of Education 
in the Universities of Ontario. This committee believes that the continuing 
education of teachers should take many forms of which University graduate study 
is only one. Ministry of Education certificate courses, short non-credit courses : 
and conferences, and curriculum development workshops are all valid components 
of professional development. In this connection it should be noted that It is the 
stated policy of the Ministry of Education to transfer its summer certificate 
courses for teachers to the Faculties of Education. On the other hand, we believe 
that for the advanced training of a certain number of classroom teachers, the 
development of such specialists as the guidance counsellor, and for the training of 
School administrators graduate study is both desirable and necessary. 

It is the opinion of the Committee that Improvement of classroom 
teaching may well be achieved by M. A. (T.) programs and we are unreserved in our 
support of such a program. However, the notion that a ratio of 30:1 should prevail 
between M.Ed, programs and the M.A.(T.) programs (p. 72, Table 15) is hard to 
accept. It is the view of this Committee that attention should be concentrated on 
improvement of classroom teaching and less to providing qualifications which tend 



to remove the teacher from the teaching environment. A diverse pattern of H ih 
service" teacher-training in which post-graduate university experience is only 
a part would seem to be a desirable objective. The use of the. 4 -year honours 
program as a base on which to build superior teachers remains a desirable precept 
which should be preserved, Tho general notion that lowering of standards of 
Graduate Schools will improve the quality of primary and secondary teaching within 

» 

the province is incomprehensible to the Committee and in our view an undesirable 
development. The proposition (p. 10) "Is there not something to be said for 
making rather less demanding masters programs available to a larger proportion of 
teachers?" and the surprising statement that follows leaves anyone committed to 
quality deeply concerned. Surely there is no reason to suppose that highly 
qualified and respected members of the teaching profession require a graduate 
degree to make them acceptable as recognised experts in their area of activity. 
The notion that a University graduate qualification is an essential prerequisite 
to demonstrating expertise seems both irrelevant and undesirable. The quality 
decision about the individual teacher must be made by the local education authority 
and not by some certifying agency concerned with acquired knowledge and not with 
actual practice of the art. 

In specific terms the Faculty who will shortly become the Faculty of 
Education at this University are concerned with improving the quality of classroom 
teaching through the M.A.(T.) program. This program has already received approbation 
from the O.C.G.S. Appraisals Committee. It is the firm belief of this Faculty that 
guidance within the schools has been inadequate in the past and, accordingly i the 
second program which it proposes to advance is in the area of guidance and counsellin 
In this program it is hoped that a genuine psychological basis tot guidance can be 
developed and that a soundly based group of offerings will be provided* This 
ptdgram has been submitted to O.C.G.S. for appraisal. Finally it is hoped that 
ERXC rpu P °* Educational Administrators and other personnel can be developed who 



have a grasp of the changing concepts of curricula coupled with a recognition of 
the principles operating in the educational process. This M. Ed, (Educational 
Studies) program will be put forward in the near future. 

The standards for admission to these programs are a matter of concern. 
The M.A.(T.) program as proposed by this University, has as an admission requirement 
a four year honours degree or equivalent. The possibility that somewhat different 
requirements may be used for the M.Ed, programs should be examined. Paraphrasing 
the recommendations of page 21 we believe the following to be more appropriate 
for the M.Ed, programs : ^:.. ; v: : ^ 

(a) a four year B.A. or B.Sc. with at least second class standing or a 
four year B.Ed, with a comparable level of performance; OR 

(b) a general arts or science degree with at least second class, standing 
and at least one year of professional study With the equivalent Of 

'is .' a B standing. 

(c) plus appropriate standing in such specific undergraduate courses as 
may be deemed requisite for entry to a particular program or field 
of specialization. 

The projections set out for the University of Western Ontario by 
Tables 15 and 16 may be realised. The possibility of 60 in the M, A. (T.) program j 
by 1976-77 is considered reasonable, provided additional subject areas are 
successfully appraised by O.C.G.S. and it is hoped that by 1982, this figure may 
have risen to 80 full-time and 20 part-time students (as opposed to the notation 
in Table 16) . The combined development proposed for the Guidance and Educational 
Studies, is probably reasonably accurately forecasted in Tables 15 and 16. 
In summary the views of the Committee are: 
1) that complete transfer of further professional studies for teachers 
to graduate schools within the Universities is both unnecessary and 
undesirable. 
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2) that the four year honour* degree or equivalent should remain the 
backbone for entry to graduate studies in Education. 

3) that the proliferation of master's degrees within the educational 
system founded on a lowering of standards of graduate schools is neither 
desirable nor productive of quality. 

4) that certain master's programs going beyond the normal' honours degree 
and providing specialist experience available only in the Universities 
are useful and desirable. 

5) that the programs advanced by this University are aimed at sensitive 
and critical areas where supplemental) education can be used by the 
teacher to advantage . 
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THE RESPONSE OF THE UNtVERStTY OF WINDSOR 
TO THE ACAP! PIPORT 
"GRADUATE STUDIES IN EDUCATION IN THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO" 

. April 9, 1973 

. • the .University of Windsor's Initial comment 1s an expression Of congratu- 
lations to the writers of the Report. Reports of this kind are frequently so 
replete with well-nigh incomprehensible Jargon and statistical tables that it 
is. refreshing to read and study a document that Is clear in Its focus and 
recommendations, 

t . At the present critical period through which higher education 1s passing 
in Ontario, it Is Important to have stated a precisely enunciated ralson d'Stre 
for graduate^studies in education; The point has been iwde In the ^troductfon 
that teaching Is art under-educated profession and that a^ undergo 
wUj bra pterMUlslt^ 
1973, ^The ^ 

pooUof candidates can be channelled into vaMbW-'uWiriW 
decades (page 16, para. 6i page 70, para. 3* page 74, ,recoiwnenditio]ili). To 
these data can be added the i more phi 1 oso|>h1 CiBiU VI ew^vl tlit$ ^Hc^i nf> tfe W&e 
main purposes of graduate studies, whether in education or "in anf bther disci- 
plinary or professional field. What Is Important In the ^ 
iJi MfiBil^ the "need 

this notion, the paragraph on page 18 should be considered carefully, = 



"Any expansion of graduate, work should be characterised by a 
real and sustained effort to bring together, first, the Interests ^ 
of the schools and the educational system In obiaihlnf iftfarmatten 
and ideas, second, students' Interests In finding topics for re- 
search and Investigation that are personally and educationally 
relevant, third, the universities' Interest In maintaining the 
highest standards of scholarship, and fourth, the team and multi- 
disciplinary approach required In approaching some of the more 
important topics for research." 

Most of these philosophical, organizational, and paedagoglca! concepts 
X e ..J°.. be found. If not explicitly certainly by Implication. In the University 
Of Windsor's report to the ACAP consultants In September, 1972. the question ' 
is whether, 1n the Intervening period of tlnv there Is Increasing evidence to 
endorse both the University's report and the statements cited above, With 
respect to Interdisciplinary relationships, the Dean of the Faculty of Educa- 
tion Is a third reader for three Masters 1 dissertations (one each In the 
Departments of Sociology and Political Science, and one In the School of Social 
Work); the Dean has had lengthy discussions with representatives from Depart- 
ments of Psychology, Sociology, Philosophy, Fine Arts, Music, Drama, Religious 
Studies, Physics, Mathematics, English, and Communications concerning the. con- 
tribution these Departments can make in an M.Ed, program; a Faculty of Educa- 
tion professor has been asked to teach a course by the Department of Music next 
year. Further, there is Indication that there Is administrative support from 
outside the university community for graduate studies In education. For example, 
the Director-Designate of the Windsor Board of Education has evinced more than 
passing Interest In creating linkages between the educational system and the 
university with respect to "students Interests In finding topics for research 
and. Investigation that are personal ly and educationally relevant". The point 



Is that the approach of the University of Windsor 1s congruent w1 th the concepts 
expressed 1n the ACAP Report* The Report 1s correct In the assertion that there 
Is administrative support In the university for graduate studies In education* 

. , The Report's specific remarks about the University of Windsor are t on the 
whole* relevant for. September, 1972. It Is submitted, however, that the situa- 
tion has changed since that time and firmer data can be Suppl led to support the 
University's desire and ability to mount M.Ed, programs. 

OISE's offering of off-campus courses leading to the M.Ed, In Educational 
Administration will continue wl th a second group of students in the summer of 
1973. but, because of financial difficulties, there 1s no guarantee that the 
Institute will be able to continue throughout the regular academic period of 
197.3-1974. {OISE will see the first group of students, forty* three In number, 
through to the completion of the program In the spring of 1974.) The Second 
group of students will therefore have to continue their studies 1n Toronto, arid 
because of the distance, their program can only be completed exclusively thrpugh 
the summer school route, thereby adding to student cost In terms of time and 
dollars. Alternatively, the students could offer the two OISE 1973 summer school 
courses as partial fulfilment of a Windsor program leading to in M.Ed. In Educa- 
tional Administration. A third possibility Is apparent. They could enrol at 
Wayne itate University which doubtless would be willing to find a base In Windsor 
as they have for their Counsellor Education program, or, Indeed, a second Univer- 
sity of Virginia entrepreneur could lead another Invasion into Canadian academic 
territory. In brief,, the Invitation to OISE to offer courses in Windsor has had 
a successful outcome, but the success Is limited both In the Departments willing 
to offer complete programs (only one Department, Educational Administration,* 
accepted the Invitation) and In the short period of time In which courses could 
be offered. Clearly, Educational Administration Is a program for which there 
are clients. : :y;:: '.r i?i 

Counsellor Education Is offered by Wayne State University and the University 
of Virginia to approximately 150 Canadians who are taught almost completely by 
non-Canadians using non-Canadian sources, experiences, and practkum. Similarly, 
Counsellor Education Is a program for which there Is a demand. 

Special Education has an enrolment of 125 ^ 
held 1n the city under the auspices of the Windsor Separate School Board of 
Education, Representations have been made by this group of students for con- 
tinuing graduate university courses 1n the field. The Council for Exceptional 
Children supports the notion of graduate studies 1n a number of universities. 
There Is ample scope for field studies in Windsor and Essex County. Undergrad- 
uate candidates taking courses In Early Childhood Education offered by the 
Of Pjriiirt 

teachers who have shown interest in graduate work. It is apparent, therefore, 
on the basis of numbers alone that Special Education and Early Childhood Educa- 
tion can be developed. 

In the first three of the above programs, a tentative sequence of courses 
and a practkum have been worked out. In each case, the main emphasis is on 
part-time study. 
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Too much cannot be made of the fact that Windsor 1$ a border city and 
therefore vulnerable to incursions from the U.S. A* as has already been noted. 
There Is another point to emphas1ze» however. Not only are Canadian students 
forced 1 nto a study of Amerl can probl ems » many of whl en are not necessarl ly 
related to Canadian educational problems and Issues, but also into the payment 
of Inordinate tuition fees that represent a personal financial drain as well 
as a dol 1 ar dral h from the country. It Is not an unreasonabl e ass umptl on tha t 
students 1 resources- should have some bean ng 1 n the consideration of offerl ng 
graduate programs 1n education In the University. 

• ? It 1s admitted that the present lack of doctorates held by the present 
Faculty members Is a serious drawback 1n developing a graduate program at the 
masters, level » although Wne. 1974^1 1 1 $ Aritl el p^ted tha t tv*0> v#1 11 have 
f la , D* ^ i ( If) T Sp4^1 Ed udation Daniel Cu^itul Um) and two Will have Pn.D;*sn(ln 
Educational Psychology "and Counsellor Education). The Report has overlooked 
the fact that present University faculty members 1ri other, divisions are now 
comml tted to graduate ; studl es 1 n education Personnel from the Def#tments 
of Psychology and Sociology are willing to participate In educational programs. 
It Is feasible, that under supportive developmental conditions Counsel lor Edu* 
cation, for example, could be handled by two full time Faculty of Education 
instructors > one of whom needs to be hired, together with two from the Depart- 
ments of Psychology and Soclol ogy . S1m1 lar parallel s coul d be made regarding < 
the other projected programs. • " . ; 

The University rejects the comment that the Windsor Faculty of Education 
1s a long way from offering any graduate degrees in^ucatloh^ • Drawing ^from ? 
the present Faculty of Graduate studies It has a cidre cf instructors ralrewy 
on staff. These will be reinforced by the hiring; of six Ph.D.'s 1n the four 
areas already mentioned. These will be acquired during the next year; 

Beginning In September, 1973, the University 1 s prepared to register under 
the category of special students, potential graduate students In education who 
may apply such courses to the graduate program when It has been approved. 
These courses would be: - • 

Sociology 514c Sociology of Education Systems 
Sociology 616c Sociology of Higher Education 
Psychology 431 Introduction to Clinical and Counselling Psychology 
Psychology 450 Psychological Assessment 

Psychology 600-680 Introduction to Counselling and Introduction to 

Evaluation and Measurement. 




Dean of Graduate Studies, 
University of Windsor . 



YORK UNIVERSITY 

DOWNIVltW, ONTARIO, CANADA 



tACUtTV Or QRAOUATC ITMOltl 
Of P'ICfOr THI Of AN 



April 6, 1973, 



Professor M.A, Preston, 
Executive Vice-chairman, 
ACAP, 

Council of Ontario Universities* 
102 Blodr St, W. , 
Toronto 181, Ontario. 



Dear Mel, 

though work in Education is only just beginning at York* so that 
it is too early for the University to have detailed plans, we welcome the 
report of the ACAP consultants as it relates directly to our own Faculty 
of Education and take seriously the recommendations in paragraph D on 
pp« 63*64 which state; 

We are satisfied that York has demonstrated the potential to develc 
somewhat unorthodox, but academically and professionally viable, g* 
faculty of education. A commitment to innovation is combined with 
realistically modest aspirations for growth, 

1. It is recommended that York's proposals be approved and that i b 
encouraged to initiate the M hew mode 11 of Master's programmes which 
has proposed, 

2, Specifically, it is recommended that York be encouraged to devol 
more fully its initial plans for the M.A.T. programme (in the fields 
specified)} for the M.Ed, in Special Education (in collaboration with 
the Department of Psychology)} and in Administration (in collabora > 
with the Faculty of Administration), 

We must point out, however, that York must not minimize the probleit 
involved in i (1) the building and melding of the diverse and multi 
disciplined staff which will be required to make the plan work; and 
(2) the establishment and maintenance of the required R, & D, envir 
ment. Both these tasks will be difficult. 

If the report of the consultants is accepted, the University will cpntint 
plan for its future graduate programmes in Education in the way specified 
paragraph D. 2 and in the University's own submission. Given the remark® < 
on p« 64 and in the light of our own experience, it is possible that the ^ 
ning may take a year longer than anticipated, it was hoped a small number 
of students would be admitted in 1974s the long process of internal diseu 
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Professor H.A. Preston 



April 6 i 1973 




The University's planr as stated In the "five-year plan" have been reviewed . 
carefully In the light of the consultants 1 report. We remain convinced 
that the University has the potential for creative and socially useful pro- 
grammes leading to an M.Ed, (in limited areas) and to an M.A.T. (iti selected 
teaching disciplines). 

The ACAP consultants have accepted York's experimental model as being 
Intellectually sound and administratively feasible , without of course detracting 
from the different plans adopted by other Universities. The total number of 
M.Ed» students projected for the Province ^e a whole seems high> perhaps even 
alarmingly high. York hopes that this total projection of HiBd. studenta doed 
not by itself constitute a pressure system which will predispose us all to 
proceed in *n unadven fcuroue , uncrea tive and inflexible way •;' the 
would have serious reservations about the mere maes*production of H • Ed V *tu- 
dents. We trust that nothing in the consultants 1 report will be read as 
Implying that ultimately a master f s degree will become a normal or routine 
qualification for teachers. 

this is the University 1 s response to the report of the ACAP consultants 
York reserves the right to modify its response when ACAP itself reports to COU? • 



Yours sincerely 




Dean. 



■i&rl * •<r^- - • «• i-.- 



A P 
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Procedure for Education Planning Assessment 
'May 2, 1972 



A V tasks to b e Performed by Dlsciplln'e Group 

A.l. Prepare list of major divisions of study and research within 
graduate work in education. . Since this breakdown will, to a 
consWerable extent, detelm 

it is of considerable importance and will be the subject 6f 
discussion with ACAP and with the consultants. 

A.2, Suggest suitable consultants. This also will be a matter for 
■ ■ . • discussion with ' ACAP , . ■ :f : ; : %-;£ ; ; ; ft* m m^m Wi ) . ' " ; I* 

A.3, Examine and comment oV pro formae to helus^d for the gathering 
of information on current, past and future programmes as 
described in paragraph B.l. 

A,4. Request from professional groups their, comments on existing 
graduate programmes in education and how they meet the 
provincial needs for education as they see them." 

A. 5. Examine and comment on the data on current and past strengths 
and meet with the consultants and make suggestions to them on 
problems and issues on which their advice seems especially 

...■needed .• v; v:/:^ 

A.6. Both in consultation with ACAP and separately, consider the 
situation revealed by the tabulation of proposed future 
programmes and consider whether future plans should be modified 
or developed in detail. As a result of this step, individual 
universities may wish to revise the material described in B.l.d. 

■ below. y^'v 1 :;' 

A.7. Possibly develop a tentative plan for development of established 
°r new, graduate vor!: in education in Ontario, paying attention 
to adequate coverage of the major divisions of the discipline. 

A. 8. Prepare a flow chart for the study. 

A. 9. Meet with the consultants prior to the publication of any report. 

*• Information from Universities 

B. l. Bach university is asked to submit a statement of the 

university's current position in graduate studies in education 
and the rationale for it. 
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Bach university is asked to supply to ACAP (dates shown below) 
on the appropriate forma (see paragraph A. 3.) the following! 

a) for each of the major divisions determined in step A.l. 
via. special education , •psychology of education, history 
of education, philosophy of education , sociology of educa- 
tion, comparative and international education, counselling 
administration, curriculum development, educational 
planning, adult and continuing education, measurement and 
evaluation, educational technology, computer applications, 
higher education, other ' W;WB0f-W^' 

(i) current list of all faculty members (for part-time 
members and persons with Joint appointments show the 
fraction of time spent on education); 

(ii) 1 numbers of full-time and part-time faculty members 

for each of the past five years; , 

(ill) for the current year and the preceding five years, 
number of graduate students specializing in the 
division and numbers of (1) maker's and (2) doctoral 
candidates, differentiating course and thesis 
programmes; 

(iv) if possible, degrees awarded, by degree for each of 
five years. . : . - 

Under these three headings one individual may appear under more 
than one division. : , . ' \'.''y. •./'.. _ 

b) for each "faculty" 

Currlicula Vitarum of those faculty members now 
engaged in' graduate work in education or whom the 
university considers will be relevant for, its 
future plans, showing inter alia complete, publication 
listsi research and consulting funding iri the past 
five year s when relevant to his academic work and 
numbers of s tudents supervised during his career 

resources of space - a statement indicating the faculty 
view of the adequacy of its space f and, in connection 
with the future plans in (d) below, discussing future 
space provision; ' % 

description (qualitative and quantitative) of current 
undergraduate activity in education; (B.Ed. , Diploma 
or Teaching Certification programmes) ; 



(i) 

(ii) 
(iii) 
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other itens which cannot ho allocated to the separate, 
divisions, such ad computing facilities, publication 
facilities, special activities j 

m 

support from related departments and extent of 
formalization of that support) 

extent of major laboratory facilities and equipment} 

library resources and budget - OLC will suggest 
method o f reporting ; 

(viii) statement of current admission requirements for 
graduate programme with commend , 

c) table of characteristics i&f^ 

(not broken down by divisions) in previous five years > 
separately for H.Ed. V M.A. , M«A. (T) > Bd.D. and Ph.D . > breaking 
;." ; down numbers by v - - 

(i) full-time and part-time } 

(ii) immigration status * (3 years if possible) 

(ill) province of most recent employment (for current year 
only, for Toronto and Ottawa only); 

(iv) sources of financial support for full-time .students 
(for Ottawa and Toronto only, using categories 
suggested by these institutions) ; 

(v) time to reach Ph.D, degree; ♦ 

(vi) Ph.D. ABDs; 



(vi.i) degrees awarded (number of each) ; 

(viii) immediate post graduate employment of Ed. P. and Ph.D. ! s 1 
showing also how many returned to previous employer 
(if possible). 

d) proposed plans for the future, in as much detail as the 
university can provide, including the proposed scheme for 
supporting these plans, and accompanied by supporting arguments, 
including consideration of the sources of graduate students 
and an analysis of demand for graduates from the programmes. 
Whdrever possible, numerical data of the types requested in 
(a) and (b) above should be included in future plans. As a 
minimum of quantitative data, planned enrolment figures and 
staff size for five years should be given. 



(iv) 



(v) 



(vi) 
(vii) 



B»3t The material so supplied will be collated by ACAP and transmitted 
to the discipline group for action indicated in paragraphs 
Ai5t , A«6* , and A«7i 



B.4. Apart from tho material described in Bil»d« and to some extent 
generated at the department level) each interested university 
will be requested to make an individual statement on its plans 
for the development of education, in particular the items of 
future commitment implied by item B,l«d< This statement will 
be made available to the discipline group. 

Dates; B.2, a) (i); b) <ii), (iii), <iv), (v), (viii); 
c) (i) (ii) (ill), (vii)| d) - June l v 

a) <ii), (iii), (iv){ b) (i) t <vi), (vii) j 
' c) <iv), (v), <vi), (viii) - July 7.. 

B4 - July 31. 



Terms of Reference of Consult ante 

Preamble i The present position of graduate studies in education in 
Ontario is different from the position of many other disciplines in 
the province i Only three Institutions presently of for graduate degree 
programmes in education/ At least eight other universities havfe 
expressed an interest in developing graduate studies in education* 
An embargo was placed on the approval of funds for further programmes 
in graduate studies in education early in 1971 when the report of the 
CUA/CPUO Joint Subcommittee on Finance/Operating Grants for Teacher 
Education Programs (and which recommended weights for operating formula 
for graduate studies in education) recommended that a rationalized 
plan for the development of this field be produced* 

C.if Cpns^^r the materia 

universities and obtain other data they may te^uirek to carry <?ut 
the task 8 detailed below* They may obtain data 4 and views from, 
any relevant source, such as, for example f employers of holders 
of graduate degrees , prof essional and learned societies, 
federal agencies* One or mpre of the consul tants shall visit 
the campus of each interested university ♦ , , They shall consult 
apprb^ of ^ucation who are 

concerned With teacher cert if icatiotw Reports of appraisal 
consul tants are privileged documents and are not to be made 
available to ACAP consultants/ Consultants shall consult with 
the discipline group near the beginning of the work, during the 
work as they consider necessary, and Immediately before preparing 
their final report* 
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Report on the adequacy of the present state of graduate work 
in education in the province in general and in e$ch waive* si ty 
Where applicable , discussing the f bil<>wingi 

a* coverage of divisions and specialities i and extent of 
activity in each - ; ^ 

b\ faculty qtial ity and quantity : 

Ct nature of progw^ 

d* enrolment size, fnd distribution . awon^ 
divisions , ^ 

e * quality of student body} admission requirements 

f ♦ ^l^tionship to tjeUted disciplines > " ; 

g» : ■ physical facilities •;. w'.^ ry'yWpv:. X-;^.&^^ o^v- -^'H >:'• 

h« other mattars cpnsiderei by" "the con$ul tant £ td b<i signif^i^nt 

for 1$73-7A through 1977-78, ^ni^^ittiout itlnii t iti « v t ty , 
of the foxing, deUlng vith th. £ olW»* 

a . Manpower needs > cultural and soeipt* 1 needs > and .daii^ble 
>nr«iwenta | y^^rVl^y ye^r * v^i^^ 
study (HtEdt> MiA^p Ph«P #> P.Ed M etCi) and thd v^iou^ / 
major; .'subject divisions, in considering manpovef , n^d|^ : ^ ; 
on# should ;'tak^ ; : 

graduates (larger than Ontario?) and of other sciijtcftjs pf 
supply for that markets 

b* Programmes to be offered - in particul^, topside* yh*t 
fields of graduate study in education should be initiated 
m or developed further in the province » the ^ 
the more theoretical and mor$ applied aei^ct: e nnd[ i6tjw> ; 
disciplinary graduate work ixi whiph \the education faculties 
should be involved* Also pay particular attention to th6 4 
suitability of the; different types of programmes > e. g • 
professionally-oriented and eubj eot-or iented master * s 
degrees and doc tor al degrees of var ious kind s , some research- 
oriented > some in administration. 

c< Desirable distribution amongst the universities of respon- 
8ibility for programmes and for specialties, including 
consideration of the need for any increase or decrease in 
the number of departments offering doctoral work. 
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d. Distribution of enrolment amongst the universities* 
suggesting reasonable ranges for each institution, for 
each year. 

e. Desirablo extent of involvement of professional associations 
in a continuing advisory role, either on a national or 
provincial level* 

> % 

f. Desirable extent of involvement with related disciplines, 
particularly in Ph.D. programmes. 

In all cases i it is important that the rationale for the 
recommendations be clear; this is especially important for 
items c. and d. 

C,4. It is permissible for consultants to recommend appraisals of 
indlyidual existing programmes. Of course, any recommended 
new programmes would need appraisal when they were 
sufficiently developed to begin. 



Appointment of Consultants *■ 

The consultants shall include one person of wide academic experience 
In Canada but in a different discipline^ 



Report of Consultants 

The consultants submit a Joint report to ACAP. Minority reports 
are of course, possible. The reasoning leading to their recommenda- 
tions should be given fully, in view of the subsequent treatment of 
the report. The report is submitted for comment to the discipline 
% group and to each interested university. There may be informal 
or interim exchanges of views amongst the discipline group, the 
universities, and ACAP. Any university which wishes to mske a formal 
statement on the consultants' report shall submit it to ACAP, Any 
such report shall be transmitted to the discipline group. The 
discipline group shall submit its formal comments and/ot recommenda^ 
t Ions to ACAP, ACAP considers the discipline group and university 
statements along with the consultants 1 report and transmits them to 
COU with its recommendations of the position COU should adopt. 
Copies of the material transmitted to COU will be supplied to OCCS, 
and to members of the discipline ^roup and to the interested universities. 

The consultants 1 report is to be submitted by February 1, 1973. 
The formal comments from a university are to be submitted to ACAP 
by March 7, 1973 and the formal comments of the discipline group 
by March 31, 1973. It is expected that COU will deal with the 
report in May or June 1973. 



A P P E N D IX E 



DISCIPLINE GROUP MEMBERSHIP 



BROCK - 
CARLETON 
GUELPH - 

lAKBHEAD 
McMASTER 
OTTAWA - 

QUEEN'S - 
TORONTO - 

WESTERN - 
WINDSOR - 

YORK - 



Dean S. M, Irvine 

Professor P. D. McConnack 

Professor G. L. Warlow (March-September 1972) 
Professor H. W. Caldwell 

Dean J. T. Angus 

Dean J. H. Trueman 

Dr. C. D, MacNell until January 16, 1973 
Dean L* Desjarlais 

*Dean V. S. Ready 

Professor C, C. Pitt until December 31., 19)1 
Professor G. E. Flower 

Dr. N. L. Nicholson 

Professor R. S. Devereux until January 29, 1973 
Dean A. S. Nease 

Professor S. Eisen until May 19, 1972 
Dean R. Overing 



* chairman of discipline group 
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> (Wtaifite Council ort OrdduiU Sttiditi 1 '. v *' 

*WA>?-'"! •■ .■ ... v „•..•.::■.: , • mm: rr--S .w^-^ .- 

.vA By-iaw to establish a Committee on the Academic Planning of Graduate Studios, 
-4 1 The Ontario Council on Graduate Stifles > recogni&ing the importance of providing 

* " >->^--.< 



for the continued and orderly development ol graduate fl^ydioa in the Ontatio 



univeraitiea, establiehes a Standing Committee to be known as the Advisory 

m . ■ ' - •> 

: Committee on Academic Planning (abbreviation - ACAP). ' 

i^lnterpretation • ;v- J - 

■\2« In this' By-Law, ■; • Wf, 

| . (a) "Committee" without further specification, means the Advisory Committee 'oh 

Academic Planning i ' ; ' : ' : 'y[ : 

f ' (b) "Council" or OCGS means the" Ontario Council on Graduate Studies) 
; (c) "Committee of Presidents" or CPUO means the Committee of Presidents of 
WsMmB Universities --of Ontario} r ?>?S "H^^:^ • 

(d) "university" means a provincially assisted university in Ontario! 
> (e) M diecipline ,, means any branch or combination of branches o£ learning so 

.'designated; .. . ^' v : 

^ 4 (f) u di!5cipl^e gro^p" pearta 4 1>ody designated as #uch by th^ Cpwiii;to^ t>| 



f Presidents of th# Universities of Ontario, and normally consisting, ^or #^ 

S' - * fifty one discipline, of one reptesenb " 



. universities { ; . • v 

;C (g) "planning assessment" means a formal review of currsVtt and projected i' • 

W. graduate programmes within a discipline or a group of disciplinesj 

I (h) "programme 'V signifies all aspects of a particular graduate undertaking! 

, ■ • , •• : ; ■;. ' - • • • .:' 

; v (i) "ratiortaligation" means the arranging of graduate' programmes in order to 



P " aV^id u'ndositsblo ^ Slittihate waste, and enhanco and Sus*tain ; 

■• \-, . : -• • . ^ ;• ,i- • ■ ; • .......... . .... 



Membership 

3, (a) Thd Commit too shall consist of at least seven members of the professoriate 

In Ontario universities, some of whore shall be members of the Council. 
<b) The members of the Committee shall serve for such. periods of time as the 
Council may determine, and they shall be selected in such manner as may 
provide, for reasonable balance both of academic disciplines and of universitie 
(c) The members oi the Committee shall be appointed as individuals. . 
Chairman .... 

4, The Chairman of the Committee shall be named by the Council, and he shall have y 
one vote# 

Quorum ' . ■ '' 

5s A majority of all members of the Committee shall constitute* a quorum* y 

Functions 

6, The functions of the committee ehall be 

(a) To advise OCGS on steps to be taken to implement effective provincial 
planning of graduate development; 

(b) To promote the rationalization of graduate studies within the universities', 
in cooperation with the discipline groups; 

(c) To recommend, through OCGS, to CPUO the carrying out of planning assessments 
of disciplines or groups of disciplines and to recommend suitable arrange- 
ments and procedures for each assessment; 

(d) To supervise the conduct of each planning assessment approved by CPUO; 

(e) To respond to requests by CPUO to have a discipline/assessment conducted 
by proposing suitable arrangements; 

(f) To submit to CPUO the reports of the assessments together with any 
recommendations which the committee wishes to make. A copy of the report 

:RJC ehflll be sent to Council. 



Jurisdiction 

< 7, In order that the Committee may discharge the functions described in Section 6 
I; above, it shall be authorized •'/> 

(a) to request a university to provide such information pertaining to graduate 
studies as may enable the Committee to discharge its functions} 

(b) to request a discipline group to provide such information as may enable the 
Committee to discharge its functions} 

(c) to receive reports from the universities and from the discipline groups, 

and to comment and communicate with the universities and the discipline 

V 1 "'-'.. • •'"/.'•'.•' • " • Cv 

groups concerning such reports; 

(d) to convene a meeting of any discipline group for the purpose of discussing 
the development to date, and proposals for the future development of 
graduate studies in the discipline concerned; 

(e) to send one or more representatives to a meeting of a discipline group at 
J; ' the invitation of the discipline group; 

(f) to make such suggestions to a discipline group as may be deemed appropriate 
to the functions of the Committee} 

(g) to supervise the conduct of planning assessments, and to report thereon to 
,;' the Committee of Presidents of Universities of Ontario} 

00 generally to report and to make recommendations to the Council} 

(i) to seek and receive advice from appropriate experts j 
^ (J) to employ consultants in connection with planning assessments* 

■ Procedures ; >.•/ 

8i The procedure to be followed by the Committee shall be as approved by the 

Committee of Presidents of the University of Ontario. . 



9. The Committee's function Is solely advisory • 
v; itivo Date 



ACAP DISCIPLINE GROUPS AND THEIR ROLES 



1. Establishment of a Group 

When it is considered desirable to activate planning of graduate work in some 
disciplined) or interdisciplinary area, COU, on the advice of OCOS, will authorize 
the establishment of an ACAP discipline group, if it was not already approved and 
Jlne^uded in jhiJtoy^ 196J list, If it is already authorized, ACAP may decide to set 
it up as described in paragraph b . " T ' " "" '. "\" r ..... ......... 

The Executive Vice-Chairman of ACAP will then invite the executive head of each 
university (including Waterloo Lutheran University) either to nominate a member 
of the discipline group or to indicate that his university has no plans for grad- 
uate study in this discipline in the next five years or so. If a university can 
state no plane for future graduate work in the subject, but feels that a. watching 
brief is desirable, it may appoint an observer to the group,' 

Changes of a university's representative are to be notified by the executive head. 
The group shall select its own chairman. 

2. Meetings 

A discipline group may meet at the call of its chairman or in accord with its own 
arrangements. 'WBWiM 

A discipline group may bo called to meet by the Executive Vice-Chairman acting for 
ACAP. 



3, R esponsibilities 

The group is to keep under review the plans for graduate work in its discipline in 
Ontario, including new developments and trends in the discipline, and to make 
reports to ACAP on a regular basis. 

The group may make rscommendations to. ACAP in connection with graduate work in 
ite discipline uhen it considers it appropriate. 

ACA1* will assist the group in obtaining information and data, as mutually agreed, 

When COU has instructed ACAP to conduct a planning assessment, the discipline 
group will assist and advise ACAP in determining procedure's and terms of reference, 
will report as requested and will generally facilitate the assessment. 

Approved by OCOS March 22, 1973 
and by COU April 6, 1973. 
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HAROLD 8. BAKER 

Born Lumaden, Saskatchewan, January 23, 1909 

B. A. University of Toronto, 1932 
M.A. University of Alberta, 1938 
Ph.D. Columbia University, 1948 



Teacher and superintendent in Alberta schools, 1933-A1 
University of Alberta, Professor and Chairman of the Division of Secondary 
: : Education, 1947*62 . ' ■'->••■: :•• , • ; : ' ■ *.*■":,' 

University of Celgery, Dean of the Faculty of Education, 1962-76 
Staff member, Alberta Human Reeourcei ^search Coun^ 
University of Alberta, Professor ti^t/toti^^ 



■.V.: : 
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Weston Fellow, Inetltute of Education, University of ! London, 1,957-38 t-m& : ' W§& 
British Council Commonwealth Interchange visitor, University of tdndOhp>i$66 
Studied education in Japan and U.S. S.R. .u-\'.?a 

■■■■■■ - . m% - - : ' - ' • • 

Principal Publications « -MtK'-MsM - ' .- 



"The High School English 

and Role" , 1949 , Ryerson 
"Words and ideae" Books 

"The Future and Education! Alberta 1970-2005", 
■ Resources Council 

Also articles in periodicals and chapters in bookc 




teacher « Concepts of Professional Reeponeibi^ty 

ott press wmm m . "w& ■ 

1, 2 and 3, 1951-2-3, W.J. Cege.4 Cor ktoY/ : mPMM 



Addresst Faculty of Education, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta; 





j Born London, England, April 6, 1902 

■> ' : . : - ■ ' • ■ . " • • , . . . ' : ; 

B.A. University of British Columbia, 1930 

M. A. University o£ Toronto, 1931 

Ph.D* University oi'Torohioi 1936 

LL.D. Queen's University, University of Toronto 

D.tittr..te 

University of Manitoba, Professor of English, 1937*46 
University of British Columbia, Professor of English, 1946-65, University 
Professor 1965- \c mk&x-- Mmmm^ 

' , " ; :^;: : / :7 '.[ t^G\-' :v \x: ; ! :';v'' t ■ •';*•' ; • ■■ ■. '''/•.> >-<i-\? '• • , ':'. : *-"r: : ', : ■ " : - v: • ■ > 1 : l . ■ 

Fellow of the Royal Society of Canada 
Lome Pierce Medal, 1970 

Member, Humanities Research Council of Canada, various times 
Governor-General's Awards Committee, 1951-56 

Principal Publications i 

"Deeper into the Forest" (poetry), 1948, McClelland-Stewart 
"Milton, Mannerism, and Baroque" (criticism), 1963, University of 
; Toronto, Press . :PV, ■ vF> ^K- 

"The Chequered Shade" (poetry) ,1963, McClelland- Stewart * 
"Alexander Mackenzie and the Northwest", 1969, Faber 
Associate Editor and Contributor to "Literary History of Canada", 1965 

Address! Department of English, 

University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 



LAWRENCE W. DOWNEY 



Born Saskatchewan, December 7, 1921 

B.A, University of British Columbia, 1946 
Ph.D. University of Chicago , 1959 

. Teacher an^jjrinelgal t British Col^U jchboljij; 1946-57 

Wiveyijty* IpTjcBcago* i9TF6T,*lfTlC, Kellogg* FounTetion TttW AsVoHate, : 
- 1957-59 » ' Assistant Prof essor Ji 1959*<J0 • • - •• ; • ' ■ ' -. 

University of Albetta, M60^65Y Associate Professbr^ Professor and Head 
o^ Defatt 

Visiting Professor, University of California* Berk'ely, 1969 
University of BrlHsh C^ and Chairman of 

the Centre for the Study of Administration 
Director, Alberta Human Resources Research Council, 1968-72 
Coordinator of Research, Albtrta Commission on Educational Planning 1969-72 
President, L.W. Downey Research Associates Ltd., 1972- 

Queen's Coronation Medal 1953 

Several consultancies on educational planning, admittistr*tio»i[ and policy 
'Principal Publications < 

"The Task of Public Education" , 1960, Chicago ft Midwest Administration Center 
•♦Leadership Training for Educational Administrators" (with tiB. Creenfleld) , 

1961, University of Alberta 
"The Secondary Phaae of Education", 1965, Blalsdell Publishing Co. 
"The Small High School", 1965* The Alberta School trustees As$OCiatiott 
"Alberta 1971t Toward a Social Audit", 1972* HuJ^n Resources Research 

Council ;•-'•<•.; , • - : - 

Also editor of several compilations and author of articles in periodicals 

and chapters in books " 

Address! L.W. Downey Research Associates Ltd. , ' c 

Ste. 1001-1040 116 Street, 
Edmonton, Alberta, 
T5K 1V7. 
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Born Crayford, Kent, Ma? 31, 1$3<> 

I. A. ' University Of londohY i$$2 
Ph ,D i tfaivereity of lohdon ,1461 - 



y^ 



M \m-7? ******** t0 the 

Burbp^n;:CoB»itte^ 

U.K. repreaentative on European Coiwittee on Permanent Education. IftttvVi' ■ 

Member of the Editorial Board of t r fv nff-iT w Fiona 

Mettber of the. Editorial Board of f qA i C 
Editor, aoclology. ^a<stlon of > "Students 

Principal Publication*! 



The ■ Second^ry^der^Schpoiy v. ^^^W^W^'mm 
| oc l«ty and the mmm I of ^e*chey|*! i%W > Paber 

|olicy ; and nann^ 

Also f4itor,of • ' : - 

Addreeaj Institute of Bd&stion, 

':' ••••Vni^Mll^orton^on,' ' 

- - i&4M&^_ ■' ■ 
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MEMO RANDOM 



TO I 



FROHt 
SUBJECT I 



Desns of Graduate Studies at Carleton, Guelph, McMaster, Ottawa. 
Queen's , Toronto, Western Ontario , Wlndsdr and York 

Dean C. Pllnt, Brock 
Dr. S* Walker, Lakehead 



Members of the Education Discipline Group 




'ENROLMENTS IN 'GRADUATE WORK IN EDUCATION 



m 



M 



At Its meeting on October 16, C.O.U. accepted the ^,c,A.P r recowendatlon jtjiat 
further advice be sought from universities and the Discipline Group on the natter 
of future enrolments In masters' programmes in Education* This wis seen 
as a matter of urgency. 

it em, therefore, instructed to request reports to A.C.A.P* by December 1 dealing 
with the points specffie^ beiow. v 

Let me I 

pwceed. c.0 # u, has aioptei certain of the general pmaiplerreeojemended "inert* 
^0>A.P. w repoi?t ^ 

^fthat^thi^^ 

uMyersUy which has a faculty of Education",; Recomeudatlop ;:C5 was app^vel 

^commendation C7<a) waa approve*, while ^ 
inappropriate to this report, although i^ th^st was^ 

4^° t 0 ^ l ZW m ** the position of the consultants V specif led in the 
m*P ** PW IP of tM A.C.A.P. feport j namely that ail Faculties of Education 

*^t?. #^witiea;s|io^d-4|'4tt# aoutiia; begin' iiM^iri f . p^grammei ayeji-iif' tBa . 



4 • , 



^lles slowar growth ,f of older programmes. 



>.'.- j -': 



C.0^t*^s0;aa^; th^tlthete may be a poteitialiy serious mismatch between university 

^o^^t*rs};.enr*^ntf^ 



1ERIC1 



enro 



&:|h|W; 
te work 
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October 23, 1973 



and It My well be that a flexible approach 1$ needed, baaing immediate actions 
on the assumption of a substantially smaller number, but keeping the position 
under annual' review* : . 

C.O.U. did not have tine at the meeting to discuss Recommendations C8 through 
01$. It mey be useful to clarify the view of the situation at Brock, McMaater 
and Windsor, which ACAP presented to the C.O.U. meeting. It is that these 
institutions have a substantial way to go in terms of the etaff, library and 
facilities needed for maetere 1 p^ogrammetf in education, -end .it-thereforf iiieems^ 
unlikely that they will reach the necessary standard and pass appraisal by 1976. 
However if one or more do aer the gtUdinfc p^^ 
for this reason A.C.A.P. shows an unallotted enrolment euita>le for the hret year . 
or ao of a programme. The number 30 seemed reasonable to A.C.A.Pi in the spiring; 
but amendment of tKia number would not be inconsistent w*th the ^(J j A(p nolittonV -t 

.. - • ■ • ■ ' ' • : " . 

C. 0.0. has requested: ; y % v 



mm 



a. that the universities provide A.C.A.P. and the Discipline Group with up- 
dated enrolment figure? , including if possible, an estimate; ojCfthe ®WM 
count for. December X, 1973.. . ■■My;^ * >1 

* • \ • ' ' - % m ■ v . . . ? mm - 

b . that the Discipline Group approach the Ministry 6t :^iic^^f^V^ij|^^r 




universities iii 1976^7 a^uainl 
(December 1 count) w4U be (a) 

d * that these reports be made to A 



It goes, without, saying that A.C.A.P. will be glad { to;provi4e clarification of / - v 
t^iMM^i engage, in discuseion or :M anything ^ithitv it* HmfcM^p h4M 



help 



MAP, eg 



ccs .3. Brown, Trent 

N. Wagner, Wilfrid Laurier 

L, Watt, Waterloo 

W. Watson, Laurentlan 



EMC 



t January 8, 1974 




fww the Advisory Oomnittee on Academio Planning 

At the request of c.o.u, the following acticns were called fort 
(a) that the V^rsilies # 

ap^^ the Ministry of BduoaUoh for . 

iJftS^Wn^^^ff^S?^ ** **** requirements which may 
influence the nutber of teachers Hi^ki^'i^i^:^^. 

that the universities and the Discipline Group make reports on the 

^SSS^^Jt^^^JS^ 9* total provincial enrolment 
(December 1 count) will be (a) 3200, (b) 3500 and (o) 3800. 

Ihe Discipline Group, having mat several tines, wishes to respond as 



(b) 
(c) 



follows. 



Iterojaj > Enrolment as of Deoenfaer 1, 1973 

90 the official responses from the universities have not been 
«**ived. However, «t a meeting of the Discipline Contnlttee oft NOy^ber 26th, 
representatives of the various universities ;<?<Sg^ 

together Without weighting to arrive at gross figures which have been used in the 
extents* report to A.C.A.p. and the A.c.A,*. report tp 0.0^/ §ince typically " 

|1 * ^ profe Pi^ime '^mM0^iMm>$; education, total 
mi*ers alone tend to be misWding in terms of aci^ load, Me have therefore 
attainted to develop full-time^quivalent figures using .3 as the conversion 
factor to bring part-time nuntoers to F.T.E. * 

■ Z t^Ztl : T°T ° f ** £ « et,that »' 1 ^ <* thoee exiled 

1973, *» «* Included in the figured in table I. ' 
I „. aU ° ** institution, natseied by the 



the field are able to give graduate courses only. It is of the utmost 
importance that these coucses be regularized into approved programs at the 



earliest possible tima. 



TABID I 



Estimated Enrolments in Programs or Courses in Graduate 
BtudlesHGTEducation in Ontario universities as of DecemberT, 1973 
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M 



IT" ' 


Doctoral ihcbi^iins^Mi^ 




- -^taWPrt 






• University ■ 


P.T. 


P.T. 


p.T.in 


total . 
Students; 


Total 

F.T.E. 




P.T. 


p»T» in 
P.T.E. ; 


toM\ 
Students 


"total '4 
F.T.E, | 


'U. of T./ 


270 


189 


57 


459 


327 


206 


1503 


451 


1709 


657 


Ottawa 


70 


142 


43 


212 


113 


93 


602 


181 


695 


- 274 ^v-^d 


Queen's. 














148 


44 






I^te^n*., . 
















16 


ISItf 


>. ■ . - wy } <f % 


vCuelph 












17 


27 


• v $ - ' 


: 44 'v 




v' Windsor* 














114 




IIS 


















' 53 










340 


331 


100 


671 


44Q 


323 


$499 




2:822 |§ 


liiii 



Courses leading to graduate credit currently being tau&t. 



■^v-*- '--7 • ^;-:'^/% 
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Item (b) - Ministry of BducaUcn Intentions 

The Discipline Group has approached the Ministry of Education for 
information on future certification and other reqijdreroants which may influence ; 
the number of teachers seeking masteA degrees, while no clear-cut statements 
seem possible at the moment, it would appear that no specific moves are currently 
contemplated to change the present situation and prospects, though Ministry 
officials express the view that the requirement for the Supervisory Officer's 
Certificate may eventually include a master's degree which is not required at 
the moment. .'. '':7-v. : v.;' V- • - 



h <\ in response to a request fro* mtwx *t**m tot h U 

f %-l'6t the m*fcer of teaen** likely to undertake I cifc* in tf 

% ; ~ " ' ' • ' - ' •••••• Vj - : ' ' - ■■ ... - ... .• . » i :•.-.;».» a • 



l$mM v&tWW were S***ld*4/ the bej*ty Hiniste* <tf ^^i^atf.tb* : ;df 




xt«* (q) : aria' $u M : jt *** P»^ i«^/& 

e djjteotlo^ of need ^litelyd#tmA± . ; v ' 



If 
f*s . ■ - 

:^.v,' 



^I"|^;;,i'eea 

(^jjticx) a« to the d^eotioaji o£ need a^id liDceiy d$04 

one Dleoipline Group, also wishes to point out that vhile school systems .. : 
are a ma jor source of ^praduate, students in Efoct^,j%^^ 4' | 

Education also serve persons involved'in the ^args and 9»a«J% jWW tetffy^ p 
, lear^ 

generally a)^ f row sc^isVsteW' X^.l:^^S r> 



. Ks« v.::.:,.. ^ 



«H •;„ ^^i|,^^,^..UI^xues as ox ^^|?fEp.p^ 
m fisid graduate ^ tW^l^vfeoSi' v^^Mi^/i^Vjd^W 




Quite frankly, we strongly resist the attempt to apportion sane arbitrary 
provincial total among institutions, given the large muter of unknowns in 
this situation. Planning figures may all too easily become quotas, to the 
disadvantage not only of the Province as a whole, but also of individual 
universities within the provincial system. - 

Oho Discipline Group asked each university represented in the group 
for up-to-date projections of enrolment as of Decenter 1, 1976 . , 'ihese .are 
unoffMal figures, in that they came throutfi members of the Discipline 
Group, rather than 'officially from the universities concerned, They are 
8UTNnarized in Table II. It should be noted that the universities are put into 
two groups t those which have programs 

successfully appraised, and those with programs still to be begun or still to 
be appraised. By December 1, 1976, the first group is planning on a total 
master 's enrolment of 3670 students (1484 FTE' s) . Programs /planned or pending 
at other universities would add an additional 802 naste^s candidates (27B Ff& t &) f 
for a provincial overall total of 4472 (1762 n^'s) master *s candidates In 
Education. While the projections for the second group are seen as reasonable ^ f ; 
based on demand, there was seme feeling in the Discipline Group that the constraints 
of time and appraisal procedures, as well as s^ffin^ and the putting together oi. : 
library and other resources, might mean that the figure for new programs would 
not be achieved; as soon as December of 1976. r^y'^it^i':-. 

The Discipline Group remains convinced, however, that the projections 
which universities tew match 
faculty resources and potential with expressed needs from the field. We 
therefore reconmend thatt : ; 

— ^ (a) these projections be taken as a realistic overall target 
for planning graduate studies in Education) 

(b) no specific quotas be placed on individual institutions; 
and 

(c) the Discipline Group be charged with making an annual 
review of projections and enrolment to assess growth* 
trends within the field. 
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TABLE II 



Enrolments Projected by Universities in Graduate Programs 
in Education as of December I, 1976 

Universities Currently Of ferinq Programs or with Programs Successfully Appraised 





F.T. 


P.T. 


Total Total j 
Students F.T.E. 


P.T. 


P.T. 


Total 
Students 


Total 
F.T.E. 


U.of T./OISE 


292 


212 


504 356 


239 


1908 


2147 


811 


| Ottawa 


50 


60 


110 6<? 


150 


700 


850 


' 360 


lf:\. Queer. ' s 






; Is:-''-''''-- ': '.? 


30 


300 


330 


120 


Western Ontario 








98 


130 


228 


137 1| 


Guelph 








25 


3$ 


60 


36 


Lakehead 




J?,. 




5 


50 


55 


20 


Sub-totals 


342 


272 


614 424 . | 


1 547 


3123 


3670 


1484 


Universities. Planning Programs or with Programs Not Yet Appraised 
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• 

4 .-;4lK : 










Windsor 








25 


450 


475 


160 


Brock 








; ;:;-;>:.7/ ; : 


175 


182 


60 


McMaster 
York 










50 


liliilflf 


I 20 








15 


75 


90 


38 


Sub-Totals 


4 




4 4 


52 


750 


802 


278 


Provincial 
Tbtals 


346 


272 


618 428 


599 


3873 


4472 


1762 



* * * 



The Discipline Group recognizes, nonetheless, that it was asked NOT for 
its best considered estimate of likely needs and enrolment in graduate programs 
in Education as of 1976, but rather to consider what a possible distribution of 
enrotoient among universities might be if total provincial master's enrolment were 



«4 



t: mM 

1 



f 



atbitrarUy-selected eystem-wide total would be. We firmly believe that, whatever 
figure or figures may be adopted for rough planning purposes, annual review in the 
light of events will be vitally important. It is further noted that each of the 
3200, 3500 and 3800 totals falls below not only the original recccrmendations of 
the consultants to the Education Planning Assessment, but also far below the recent 
estimates for school people alone from the Ministry of Education* 

Given those serious reservations and cautions, and always allowing for what 
we are convinced may be considerable variation, we have worked out a possible 
distribution at the 3200, 3500 and 3800 levels, as indicated in Table III. 

TABUB III 

Po ssible Distribution of Master's Enrolment in Education as of December 1, 1976, 
Assuming Total Provincial Enrolment of 3200, 3500, and 3300 - • • 

Universities Currently Offering Programs or with Programs Successfully Appraised 





Total Enrolment of 3200 


Total Enrolment of 3i00 


Total Enrolment of 


3800 




Students 


sluSents 


S^ullnts 




U.6f T./OISE ,1860 
Ottawa 700 
<frx>cx\'s 200 
j^stcrn Ontario 5Q ? 

Idkehead . 


1950 
750 

105 

, : ?5 : ';';"'-- : 


2000 

'.v : M : 'X' ?0Q 

280 
200 
60 


•. ' '; \ ;|vi 

'■■J. 

1 

.• ..; . ^.^ -i.v - : 


S\4HT6tals 


2910 


3145' .- : 


' 3395 




Universities Planning Programs or with Programs Not Yet Appraised 




Btcck 

Mcllaster 

|ork 


120 / ;; : : 

50 
60 


170 \ 
65 


200 f§ 

lllllilllillllll 

75 • 


B. 
1 

••' - • ' yym 

v. •; ' v->| 


|ub-Totals 


290 




410 /' 


fflvincial 

,Wtal|"t^a 

*E*% SVr-i v^f :<Z m-; : . 


idents 3200 


3500 


3805 


: 



i ill mm llili I -1 ; Sis ;i| 
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part-ti^ and Students 



.^y--,y,^r,\r 




Finally, the Discipline Group regrets that it was not able to meet the 
requested deadline of December 1 for submission of this report. Oho issues 
involved are complex, far-reaching, and of vital importance to this Province 
and to the several universities seeking to serve the Province through graduate 
studies in Education. 



Vernon S. Ready, chairman, for 
the Education Discipline Group 
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©tticeolthe Ministry Of 416/865-2605 Mowat Block 

- deputy Minister Education Oueen'ePerk 

Toronto Ontario 
M7A1L2 

November 28, 1973 . 



Dear Dr. Preston: 

When we net in your office on November 6 to discuss 
graduate work in education, you requested the Ministry. of Education to 
provide A.C.A.P. with (a) an estimate of the number of teachers who 
would likely undertake masters 1 degrees in education if the opportunity 
to do so were offered by certain faculties of education and some universi- 
ties that do not presently have a program in teacher education , and (b) 
information on future certification and other requirements which might 
* influence the number of teachers seeking masters' degrees. 

A memorandum has been sent to the ten Regional Direc- 
tors listing the universities that may be offering graduate programs in 
education and requesting their estimates of the number of teachers who 
might undertake graduate programs in 1976-77 and 1979-80* The results 
of our survey will not likely be available until the. middle of December . * 

Ministry of ficials have discussed future certification 
and other requirements which might influence the number of teachers seek- 
ing masters 1 degrees and have indicated that the graduate work presently 
required for the Specialist Certificate in Guidance, the Permanent Ele- 
mentary School Principal* s Certificate, and the Supervisory Officer's 
Certificate will likely continue to be a requirement for these certifi^ 
cates. It is possible, however, that the requirement for the Supervisory 
Officer 1 s Certificate may eventually Include both a principal 's certifi- 
cate and a master^ degree. If this change were to be implemented , it 
would probably result in some increase in the demand for graduate work. 

Now that all academic teachers entering the teaching 
profession are required to hold a university (degree, it is reasonable to 
assume that many young teachers wiil wish to pbtairt a second d^ 
this should result in an increased demand for graduate work in education* 
In this regard, however, Ministry officials have expressed the opinion 
that the content and relevance of the graduate courses Iti education 
offered by the universities will have a fat-reaching influence ori the 
demand. 
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your Committee* 



I hope that this Information will prove useful to 



Yours sincerely i 




B« E. Stewart, 
Deputy Minister of Education* 



Dr. M.A» PreatoAi 

Executive Vice^phainw^* 

Advisory Committee on Acade&ic Planning > 

Council 6£ Ontario Universities* 

Toronto I Ontario ♦ 
M5S IMS 
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Ministry of 
Education 



416/965-2605 



Mowal Slock 
Oueon'a Park . 
Toronto Ontario 
M7A Hi 



December 20, 1973. 



Dear Dr. Preston* 

As indicated in my letter of November 28, 
1973, a memorandum was sent to the ten Regional Directors 
of Education requesting their estimates of the number of i 
teachers who might undertake masters* programs in 1976-77 
and 1979-80. A copy of my memorandum to the Directors and 
a copy of the results of the survey are attached. 

Although the numbers of teachers likely 
to undertake masters' programs at the various universities 
in 1976-77 and in 1979-80 appear to me to be greatly in- 
flated, the responses from the Regional offices do indicate 
that teachers would be Interested in pursuing graduate 
studies if such programs were offered locally. 



I hope that this information willJiaJ&f 
value to your Committee. "V 



Ministry of 416/965 a6os Mo*aieiock 

Education om^%p^k 

Toronto Ontario 
MM tU 

MEMORANDUM TO: REGIONAL DIRECTORS OF EDUCATION 
REl GRADUATE STUDIES IN EDUCATION 



The Advisory Committee on Academic Planning 
(A,C*A.P») , Ontario Council on Graduate Studies , has recent- 
ly presented a report on Education Planning Assessment , to the 
Council of Ontario Univereities ♦ This report makes a number 
of recommendations concerning future developments in graduate 
programs in education in Ontario, The universities specifically 
recommended to offer M.Ed* programs are the following: Brock* 
Guelph, Lakehead , Ottawa , Queen 1 s , Toronto , Western, Windsor 
and .York. 

In order to adjudge the merits of its recom- 
mendations > particularly the feasibility of each of the afore- 
mentioned institutions offering graduate courses in education * 
A.C.A,P wishes to provide C. 0. U* with ihf orination on posstbU 
future enrolments in the proposed programs at the masters* 
level. The Ministry has been requested to assist in providing 
the required; data*'. : ■ 

Cta the assumption that teachers in your region 
who now hold a Bachelor of Arts or a Bachelor of Science degree 
with at least second class standing would generally qualify for 
admission to masters 1 programs* would you submit an estimate of 
the probable enrolment in masters 1 programs if 6uch were to be 
offered at the universities named in paragraph one. It would 
be helpful if your forecast could be for the years 1976-77 and 
for 1979*60. arid if it could indicate (a) the probable number 
Of ^ full-time Students and part-time students in each year and 
(b) the university that the students would likely attend, 
Given the difficult nature of the exercise, you should feel 
free to consult as widely as you deem necessary* 

Your assistance in providing such an estimate, 
based on your knowledge of the needs of yout Region, will, 1 
know, be of considerable importance. 



ESTIMATES OF REGIONAL DIRECTORS KB DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ENROLLED 
IN MASTERS' PROGRAMS 1976-77; 1979-80 



UNIVERSITY 


1976-77 


1979-80 




Full 
Time 


Part 
Time 


Full 
Time 


time 


Brock (McMaster) 




602 




[ 901 


Guelph 


39 


404 


38 


(465 




9 


297 




1 11 


Ottawa - 


106 


778 


:;,-^,:i3i; ; 


819 


Queen's 




326 






Toronto * 


306 


1415 


336 


•1583 


Western 




238 




266 " 


Windsor 


"Y;;:3; ; , 


220 




248 


York 


; V : 51 : 


313 


lllllil 


llllitt 


TOTALS 


551 ; 


4593 


600 


4970 



